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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


A Modernistic Orchid Exhibit 


E modernistic scheme of decoration continues to spread, 
but fortunately with an increasing degree of good taste. At 
a recent orchid exhibition conducted by the Missouri Botani- 
cal Garden, St. Louis, Mo., much attention was given to the 
background as shown by the accompanying illustration. It 
was the work of Paul A. Kohl, the garden’s floriculturist. All 
the plants at this exhibition were grown at the Gray Summit 
Garden 40 miles away and transporting them was a difficult 
task in view of the fact that the temperature dropped to zero 
and on one occasion to 14 below, with an unusual amount of 
snow. 

Among the features of this show were 100 cypripediums, 
species and varieties, from the collection of the late D. S. 
Brown. The hybrids Sidney Brown and Mrs. D. R. Street, 
both light yellow, were notable. The very rare yellow Har- 
risianum was also shown and much attention was attracted 
by the bucket orchid, Coryanthes Powellii, a specimen 
brought from Panama by G. H. Pring, superintendent. It rep- 
resents the myrmecophifus habit between plant and ants, the 
latter making their home in the mass of roots which they 
honeycomb. The specimen was still attached to the original 
forked limb. 


Pennsylvania State Federation of Garden Clubs 


The garden clubs and other horticultural organizations in 
Pennsylvania have been invited to send two delegates each, to 
a meeting on March 26, at which it is planned to form the 
‘Federated Garden Clubs of Pennsylvania.’’ Nineteen other 
states have formed garden club federations 
with excellent results; and at preliminary 
meetings to consider the project for this 
state about 30 garden clubs have been rep- 
resented and have shown great interest. 
The program for March 26 is as follows: 

Business meeting, 10:30 a.m., 16th 
floor, 1600 Arch Street. 

Subscription luncheon, $2 per plate, 
12:30 p.m., Warburton House, 20th and 
Sansom Streets. 

Philadelphia Flower Show, 2 p.m., 
Commercial Museum, 34th Street below 
Spruce Street. Delegates will be guests of 
the Philadelphia Flower Show, Inc. 


New England Dahlia Society 


The quarterly Winter meeting of the 
New England Dahlia Society was held on 
February 9, at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
with the president, Thomas H. Hughes, 
presiding, and 28 members in attendance. 
The report of the show and schedule com- 
mittee was given by its chairman, Dr. S. S. 


Shattuck, and passed upon by the society. At this year’s dahlia 
show there will be two sets of judges, one for the commercial 
and one for the non-commercial classes. No limit will be 
placed on the size of the basket in any exhibit. 

At the end of the meeting Charles G. Reed gave a talk on 
the work carried on during the past season at the Storrs 
(Conn.) trial grounds and listed the outstanding new dahlia 
varieties for 1930. 


New England Gladiolus Society 


At the first Winter meeting of the New England Gladiolus 
Society, held on January 4, at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Dr. M. S. Pridham of Cornell University gave an illustrated 
lecture with natural color lantern slides on ‘“‘Gladiolus Ex- 
periments and Gladiolus Varieties.’’ The second meeting of 
the season was held on February 15 with the president, 
David Tyndall, presiding; and, after the report of the pub- 
licity committee had been presented, a special vote of thanks 
was given to this committee for its work on the 1930 Year 
Book. 

In a talk on ‘‘Gladioli for Christmas,’’ Dr. Jones made a 
report on the pioneering work being done at Amherst in the 
forcing of gladioli with the aid.of artificial light. He empha- 
sized the fact that, contrary to the general impression, corms 
of gladioli that have been forced will produce a good second 
bloom after a rest period of at least three or four months, but 
this bloom comes on a new corm which has been formed from 
and feeds on the old one. 

The Year Book for 1930 leaves little to be desired in the 
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thoroughness with which it surveys the gladiolus field in this 
country and abroad. Besides the dozen pages of black and 
white illustrations, which include some of the best new varie- 
ties of gladioli and a unique arrangement of gladioli with 
potted evergreens exhibited at the 1929 Boston show, there 
are many articles of more than passing interest both to the 
amateur and to the commercial grower of this lovely flower. 

The New England Gladiolus Society is conducting its 
1930 membership drive with the expectation of increasing its 
enrollment from 1500 to over 2000 members. It was an- 
nounced at the February meeting that 261 new members have 
joined the society thus far this year. As an added inducement 


each new member will receive besides his copy of the latest 
Year Book a copy of the 1929 Year Book as, well. 


A Month of Flower Shows 


From the middle of this month to the middle of April a 
long list of notable flower shows will be in progress in the 
central and eastern parts of the country. The first to open 
will be the 1930 North American Flower Show, in Conven- 
tion Hall, Detroit, Mich., running from March 15 to 23. 
Among the outstanding features will be a large display of cut 
flowers. Orchids will be staged in two groups entirely for 
effect. There will also be three large acacia exhibits. An en- 
tirely new exhibit will be two competitive geranium gardens 
to include all colors except red. 

The seventeenth International Flower Show will be held 
at the Grand Central Palace, New York, from March 17 to 22. 
A beautiful massive gold shield is offered by the Holland Bulb 
Exporters’ Association and an eighteenth century punch bowl 
by the Royal Horticultural Society of England. The Feder- 
ated Garden Ciubs schedule calls for a special garden feature 
with suitable planting and an evergreen planting in the corner 
of a small garden, also sun-parlor planting. The Garden Club 
of America classes include a section of a garden, or a garden 
terrace, where a statue may be used as the center of attraction. 
Seasonal exhibitions will also be staged by several clubs (in 
co-operation) as units forming a complete garden picture. 

Many new features are planned for the exhibition of The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society and the Florists’ Club of 
Philadelphia, from March 24 to 29 in the Commercial Mu- 
seum at Thirty-fourth and Spruce Streets. The entire floor 
plan will be changed, particular attention being paid to the 
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hall entrance. The rose, rock, bulb and other special gardens 
will be more elaborate than before and with more entries in 
these classes. There will be a new scheme of hall decoration. 

Nearly half of the space in Horticultural Hall, Boston, will 
be occupied by the garden clubs at the annual Spring Exhibi- 
tion of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society to be held 
March 25 to 30. The garden club competiton calls for plant- 
ing on a slope and border planting. In addition, the clubs will 
have classes for window boxes and flower arrangements. Most 
of the classes in the Massachusetts Horticultural Society sec- 
tion call for gardens of various kinds. There will be a special 
feature in the form of a very large old-fashioned garden to fit 
in with the tercentenary celebration of Boston. 

Canada’s National Spring Flower Show will be held in 
Victoria Hall, Westmount, Quebec, on March 26 to 28. It is 
being sponsored by the Canadian Florists’ and Gardeners’ 
Association. 

The eleventh National Flower and Garden Show will be 
staged by the Society of American Florists and Ornamental 
Horticulturists this year in the Municipal Auditorium in 
Minneapolis, Minn., from March 29 to April 6. A co-operat- 
ing committee is made up of leading florists, garden club presi- 
dents, school superintendents, librarians, editors, mayors and 
other prominent persons. 

Under the auspices of the Garden Club of Illinois, the Cen- 
tral States Garden and Flower Show will be held April 5 to 
13 in the Chicago Stadium. The garden club features will 
dominate the show, because of their location on the terraces 
surrounding the arena. One of the biggest attractions will be 
the model gardens, located in the center of the arena, which 
are to represent different types, including formal and in- 
formal, water and rock gardens, and an actual patio garden 
brought in its entirety from California. Other outstanding 
exhibits include a huge semi-tropical setting which will form 
a terminal feature for one of the exhibits and a complete 
Spring Garden with a purely modernistic treatment at the 
base of a grand stairway leading to the terraces. ‘Ihe Garden 
Club of America has recognized the importance of this show 
and will have its president, Mrs. William Lockwood, repre- 
sented on the advisory board. The gold medal of the Garden 
Club of America, the American Rose Society’s gold and silver 
medals and other trophies will be offered. Finally, the Na- 
tional Council of State Garden Club Federations will hold 
their convention in Chicago, concurrent with the show, as 
guests of the Garden Club of Illinois. 

The Fourth Annual Chicago Garden and Flower Show 
will be held as in former years in the Hotel 
Sherman, from March 28 to April 5. The 
amateur section is under the management 
of the Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. The most spectacular feature will 
be the cut flower and plant section. No at- 
tempt will be made, as in the past, however, 
to follow a garden arrangement, but a 
carefully studied modernistic scheme has 
been designed for the grand ballroom. 

At the third Cleveland Flower Show, to 
be held in the Public Auditorium from 
March 29 to April 5, the major portion of 
the arena will be occupied by a great for- 
mal garden. Booths for the retail florists, 
which will flank this garden on either side, 
will be unobscured by foliage plants and 
will present a pretty picture from every 
walk in the center of the arena. To present 
a complete unit they will be joined by 
some sort of climbing plants. Particular 
interest is attached to the daily feature ex- 
hibits for baskets, bridal and bridesmaids’ 
bouquets, dinner tables, corsages and debu- 
tante arrangements. 
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The Star Magnolia, Which Blooms Very Early 


The First Flowers of Spring 


PRING, real Spring with its radiant beauty belongs espe- 
S cially to the colder climes. To the tropics it is unknown 
and even in the warm temperate regions its charms are 
few. We of the North find in Spring ample compensation for 
the long Winters, although at times we grow impatient. Since 
the year began the study of seedsmen’s lists and nurserymen’s 
catalogues have been the gardener’s chief delight. Possibly 
envy of those who garden in warmer climes has been not en- 
tirely absent from the mind, for we are very human. But with 
the arrival of Spring no gardener would change his own plat 
for any other, be it ever so fair. Here in the North, Spring is 
our own season of blossom, rich, varied, inspiring and invigo- 
rating. 

With its changeful landscapes rich in bursting buds Spring 
is, indeed, a gladsome season. Vegetation awakens refreshed 
from a long Winter sleep, yawns, stretches itself, springs up 
and orderly commences the season’s work. Roots, never pro- 
foundly asleep, become wide awake and energetically active, 
drawing from the enveloping earth water and food-salts in 
solution which are transported through specially organized 
tissues to the growing points of tree, shrub and herb. The sap 
commences to rise and, like warm blood coursing through the 
veins, gives to twig, shoot and stem a fresh and healthy hue, 
like blushes suffusing a maiden’s cheeks. Starch and other re- 
serves of food are transformed into sugars for immediate use. 
Growth commences. The bud-scales which have so valiantly 
protected the vital growing points of leafy shoots or shielded 
embryo flowers are thrown aside—hastily and without a show 
of gratitude by some plants, tardily in others where they en- 
large considerably and often become highly colored and con- 
spicuous. Where the flowers take precedence over foliage the 


naked stems are rapidly garlanded with blossoms. In other 
plants leaves green and naked or swaddled in down of varying 
hues peer forth to bask in the sunshine and bathe in the dew 
and rain. In orderly haste vegetation robes itself in clean and 
fresh apparel and vigorously commences the season’s work of 
elaborating food for the growth of new leafy shoots, for the 
development of the flowers and for the perfecting of fruits 
and seeds. 

A variety of explosive bulbous plants are the first to strew 
the earth with Spring blossoms. Snowdrops with their white 
bells, and crocuses, white, yellow, blue and lavender, star the 
ground ere the grass changes to green. The scillas are drifts of 
heavenly blue only surpassed in loveliness by their relatives, 
the chionodoxas, well-called Glory-of-the-Snow. The favor- 
ite blue Jris reticulata and J. stylosa, the latter with fragrant 
flowers, are the first of their clan to blossom. Snowflakes too 
and arabis in sparkling foamy sheets, and sprawling masses 
of aubrietia of uncertain colors are conspicuous. Yellow alys- 
sum is everybody’s friend and in sheltered nooks coy hepatica 
and cyclamen add beauty to the scene. A Winter aconite shines 
here and there as do blossoms of its more aristocratic relative, 
adonis. The first adventurous daffodil spreads its cup and 
chalice and is speedily followed by a host of friends. White 
anemones are worthy foils to the exquisite blue Anemone 
blanda. Another windflower, Anemone fulgens, supplies red 
of various shades, a color rare in early Spring. Of fritillarias, 
charming little things with flowers of varied colors, there are 
many but none excel the majestic Fritillaria imperialis, the 
Crown Imperial. No plant responds more swiftly to the stir 
of early Spring than does this gallant herb. It thrusts fat 
ruddy noses through the soil, rushes its stems aloft and in 
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amazing rapidity crowns them with a ring of hanging honey- 
laden yellow, orange to crimson bells. A favorite of centuries, 
the Crown Imperial is an essential part of Spring beauty. 
Simple bulbs and low herbs in endless variety are the delights 
of early Spring and they are spendthrifts in color and wealth 
of blossom. They are everybody’s flowers and no tyro can 
fail with them any more than the most fastidious can resist 
their charms. And let us not forget grass, emerald green carpet 
that it is, restful and enhancing the glory of the landscape on 
every hand. 

Yellow is a prominent color among Spring flowers, occur- 
ring in many bulbs, herbs and shrubs. In woody plants it 
features Winter jasmine, Jasminum nudiflorum; Cornelian 
cherry, Cornus mas; spicebush, Benzoin aestivale; Leather- 
wood, Dirca palustris; witch-hazels and their kinsfolk the 
corylopsis, but in greatest riot the goldenbells, forsythia. 
These amazingly floriferous shrubs are known to all who 
garden, for they have been planted far and wide. Everybody 
loves these children of the Orient, but many do not correctly 
understand their needs. If people did, they would not shear 
off their heads in early Spring just as these glorious shrubs are 
about to push forth bells of lovely yellow from every joint. 

One of the distressing sights of Spring is the gross mutila- 
tion of these and other early flowering shrubs wrought by 
ignoramuses in their well-meant efforts at Spring cleaning in 
the garden. Let these and all other Spring-flowering shrubs 
alone until their blossoms are spent and then cut and carve 
them as necessity or fancy dictates. All the forsythias are good, 
very good, but that known as F. 
spectabilis is best. The hardiest of 
all is a Korean scrt named F. ovata. 

The Garland - flower, Daphne 
cneorum, with gray-green leaves 
and clusters of rose-colored, fragrant 
flowers terminating each of its 
slender tufted foot-long stems, is a 
well-known and deservedly popular 
plant. Not all are successful with 
this gem from the Caucasus, al- 
though many of us can grow it eas- 
ily in the rockery and open border. 
A relative is the Mezereon, D. Me- 
zereum, a woodland shrub, which, 
when once established, thrives in a 
cool open border. It is a sturdy bush 
seldom more than four feet high 
with erect branches and twigs whose 
whole length is covered with rose- 
colored or, in the variety alba, with 
white, fragrant flowers. Often these 
are followed by scarlet berries of 
great beauty but poisonous. 

Noblest of Spring-flowering trees 
are the Asiatic magnolias, with their 
large, fleshy-petalled, fragrant flow- 
ers borne on naked shoots. Great 
favorites are these and fine specimens 
may be seen in thousands of Ameri- 
can gardens. The Yulan with its 
great white infolded cups, Magnolia 
Soulangeana and its many forms 
with pink to rose-colored goblets 
and the charming star magnolia, M. 
stellata, with snow-white spreading 
petals are wondrously floriferous. 
Every Spring I find renewed pleas- 
ure in watching the star magnolia 
push off the furry cap which shields 
the flower and spread its petals 
white as new snow. 

—Ernest H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 
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As to Lilacs and Lime 


RS. McKELVEY’S monumental work on lilacs has 
attracted great attention to this essential feature of our 
American gardens. I find, however, some statements made in 
the January 15 issue of Horticulture about the prosperity of 
lilacs which seem to me open to question. The impression is 
given that lilacs must have lime, and will not prosper save in 
a limestone neighborhood, unless the sweetening of the soil 
is otherwise attended to. 

In 1899 I made my first visit to Eagles Mere, Pa., where 
the mountain flora is extremely rich and varied, and is, of 
course, sour-soil flora, with the greatest profusion of rhodo- 
dendrons, kalmias, viburnums and vacciniums. Here I found 
a long hedge of immense lilacs, bordering the home of a man 
who had been resident in Eagles Mere for many years. There 
was a history of approximately 40 years behind these lilac 
bushes, which were—and still are—10 to 15 feet in height. 
Thus I can report on 70-year-old lilacs, growing in a lime- 
free neighborhood, with nothing at all but acid soil anywhere 
in the vicinity. 

I have lived at Breeze Hill for nearly 21 years. The soil 
here is a clay shale, and lilacs have prospered in it. When I 
came here, there were old plants of the common lilac which 
are still in good shape, and for which a clear history of 25 
years was dependably available. These lilacs have therefore 
got along for nearly half a century without access to lime. I 
promptly began to plant the better named lilacs. There is a 
tremendous plant of President 
Grevy, which was set out, with a 
number of other plants of the better 
varieties, on April 1, 1911. The 
1927 planting included Jeanne 
d’Arc, Volcan and Toussaint l’Ou- 
verture. They are now all husky 
plants, blooming abundantly each 
year. Independent of the various 
species, of which 11 are flourishing, 
and of the old white and blue com- 
mon lilacs, there are 29 named sorts 
in the collection. They have never 
had any lime, and the only lime- 
stone in the vicinity is in boulders 
recently brought in when I became 
excited about a possible rock garden. 

I am writing this because I do 
not want anyone to be deterred 
from growing lilacs if there is an 
absence of lime in the soil. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


An Outdoor Orchid 


— accompanying illustration 
shows an outdoor orchid, Ble- 
tilla hyacinthina, which was intro- 
duced into England from China as 
early as 1802. It seems to be better 
known in English gardens than in 
this country, but it is perfectly 
hardy and a useful species for grow- 
ing out-of-doors. Its amethyst- 
purple flowers are borne on slender 
spikes among the grass-like leaves 
from March to June. The soil in 
which it thrives best is a compost of 
loam and leaf mold; it grows beau- 
tifully in moist, half-shady places, 
where its round, flattened pseudo- 
bulbs soon form into large clumps, 
which may be divided after the 
plant has finished flowering. 
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Iris Reticulata, Which Blooms in Early Spring With the Crocuses 


Eight Months of Iris Bloom 


HE iris season is being rapidly extended to the point 

where we may soon have irises in constant bloom from 

earliest Spring until severe freezing weather. We now 
have the little bulbous J/ris reticulata, which pushes up 
through the snow and ice and blooms profusely in the vicinity 
of New York in early March with the crocus. The flowers 
have a rich pansy violet coloring and the delightful fragrance 
of violets. Then we have the dwarfs, that bloom during April 
and are especially attractive in the rock garden; followed by 
the ‘intermediates’ which bloom throughout May, and the 
tall bearded irises which give us the most wonderful profusion 
of color in the garden from the latter part of May past the 
middle of June. The gorgeous Japanese irises put in their ap- 
pearance in the latter part of June and run through July— 
some, indeed, even into August. The interesting Chinese /ris 
dichotoma blooms through September. 

Then the Fall-blooming varieties, which are of compara- 
tively recent origin, bloom during October and November, or 
until the most hardy vegetation is killed by severe frosts. Fill- 
ing in between we have the charming Siberian iris, the hardy 
pogocyclus irises with their quaint marking and veining, and 
many species and varieties of beardless iris that are so fine for 
cut flowers. From France we have two lovely dwarfs that 
bloom intermittently all Summer long: ‘‘Jean Siret’’ and 
“Souvenir de Lieut Chavagnac,’’ which Mons. Denis, the 
noted French authority claims have bloomed constantly in his 
garden for three months. In recent years a whole race of new 
varieties of tall bearded irises has been introduced that come 
two to three weeks earlier than the regular season. I have in 
my own gardens a set of giant-flowered seedlings that begin 
to bloom just as the last flowers of the named varieties are 
fading, and extend the season for two weeks longer. 


Up to 1924, the only iris that had shown any real propen- 
sity for blooming in the Fall was Mrs. Allan Gray. It 1s 
a soft lavender-pink toned variety, which, in addition to pro- 
ducing the usual crop of flowers in the regular season, fur- 
nishes a few flowers in the Fall. 

The first iris to produce its full quota of flowers in the Fall 
was Autumn King, originated by H. P. Sass in 1924. It is a 
fine flower with erect standards of bright lavender blue and 


falls of bright purple. A fine network of veins over a white 
throat enhances its beauty. It is the usual thing to see a bed of 
Autumn King in full flower until cut down by the frost. 

In 1926 the originator of Autumn King gave us a new 
white Fall-blooming variety, Autumn Queen. It is not large 
but is a very lovely waxy white flower. It was originated as a 
result of a cross between a dwarf iris and Autumn King, and 
is therefore of “‘intermediate’’ stature. 

A new pure yellow Fall-blooming variety, Peggy Babbing- 
ton, was introduced by Mrs. Mindeleff in 1929, after having 
been tested out, for a period of seven years, during which time 
it bloomed as freely in the Autumn as in the Spring. It is 
somewhat similar to Chalice, with a uniform soft yellow 
tone. 

Jacob Sass, the brother of H. P. Sass, also introduced a 
new yellow Fall-blooming variety during 1929, Golden Har- 
vest. The Standards are olive yellow with a bluish sheen and 
the falls are citron yellow. 

In my own gardens, I have many unnamed seedlings that 
bloom in the Fall. One of them is a rich red-purple bicolor 
and blooms quite profusely. I feel that it is only a question 
of time until we shall have an entire race of Fall-blooming 
irises, in all colors and heights, to duplicate the Summer dis- 
play; for, with the start that has already been made, it should 
be a simple matter to transmit this quality to others by cross 
pollination. 

—Robert Wayman. 


Bayside, L. I. 
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The American Rose Annual 


HIS year Mr. J. Horace McFarland, as president of the 

American Rose Society, finds it his duty to impart a fig- 
urative pat on the back to J. Horace McFarland as editor of 
the Rose Annual. Being modest, he says less about the work 
involved in the preparation of this Annual than another presi- 
dent might have said, and far less than will be said by mem- 
bers of the society when the Annual reaches their desks. The 
presidential honor has come to Mr. McFarland after many 
years of faithful and fruitful work in other positions. The 
editorial job has been his from the beginning. Indeed, the 
suggestion of an Annual was first made by him away back in 
1915 at a meeting in Elizabeth Park, Hartford, Conn. The 
first Annual appeared the next year and it, with the succeed- 
ing 14, constitutes a rose cyclopedia which cannot be dupli- 
cated. 

The present volume covers an exceedingly wide range, both 
geographically and in subject matter, with reports from coun- 
tries as far away as Germany, Australia, Spain and Brazil. 
Richardson Wright has dug deeply into many sources to pro- 
duce an article on ‘“The English Parson as a Gardener,’’ and 
the editor has given a delightful description of Mrs. Henry 
Ford’s rose garden at Dearborn, Mich. 

Mr. G. F. Middleton, a past president 
(Wash.) Rose Society brings up an inter- 
esting point when he argues for more atten- 
tion to form, declaring that we have had far 
too many floppy roses with only a flash of 
fleeting color to recommend them. It seems 
that Lemon Pillar has twice won the Seattle 
Rose Society's gold medal, largely because of 
its form, in which it excels many of the 
newer varieties. 

But what constitutes form? Mr. Middle- 
ton answers this question as follows: ‘‘Form 
shall imply: petals abundant and of good 
substance, regularly and gracefully arranged 
within a circular outline and having a 
well-formed center.’’ Mr. Middleton also 
contends that it is form which tends to 
maintain the popularity of certain roses like 
Rev. F. Page-Roberts, Mrs. Henry Morse, 
Mrs. Henry Bowles and Mrs. A. R. Barra- 
clough in spite of the fact that they have 
various faults. The fact is pointed out that 
judges often overlook the fact that a bloom 
at the time of the judging should be half to 
three parts open to be at its most attractive 
phase of beauty. As a matter of fact, this 
question of form is not new, for the late 
Rev. J. H. Pemberton in his well-known 


of the Seattle 
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book on roses says: ‘‘Form comes first, even before size and 
brightness. A large bright rose—it may be as large as a peony 
—if it lacks form is a bad rose. Do not be led away by 
merely a pretty rose; it may be bright and perfect in outline, 
but if its petals are thin and papery it is lacking in form.” 

A. J. Fish of New Bedford, Mass., has some rather hereti- 
cal statements about the handling of climbing roses, but his 
long experience brings authority to whatever he may say. He 
has never done spraying of any kind except to use city water 
from a hose with good pressure. Contrary to custom, he finds 
August the best time to dig and move plants. If the plants 
have been growing a long time, large roots are sawed off, al- 
lowing a length of two feet. This is to promote new root 
growth. As large a top as possible is also left on. No ferti- 
lizers are used at that time but if the soil is dry the plants are 
puddled in when the hole is half full of soil and at the end of 
the planting operation the ground is mulched with peat moss. 

Pruning is not indulged in as freely as in most gardens. Mr. 
Fish tells of a yellow climber, Professor C. S. Sargent, grown 
on a trellis about three feet above the ground, that has not 
been pruned for 15 years and has a spread of 40 feet and pro- 
duces beautiful long-stemmed flowers. He calls this the best 
and hardiest climber ever put out for cold New England if it 
is left alone when once established. He has Japanese multiflora 
grown from a single stalk planted 15 years ago. The clump is 
now 90 feet around and 13 feet high in the center. A plant of 
Alberic Barbier has a spread of 30 feet and each year produces 
thousands of flowers with a few in the Fall. A bush of Con- 
rad Ferdinand Meyer, 13 feet high, had 152 blooms in 1928 
and only 12 flowers in 1929 as a result of being pruned. 

Mr. L. J. Meyer reports excellent results with the dusting 
of roses for black spot and mildew, finding dust much more 
convenient than the use of wet sprays and just as effective. A 
handy duster of burlap and cheese cloth bags may be used. 
The dust is placed in bags and shaken over the plant or beaten 
out with a stick. This method, however, is not as satisfactory 
as a good dusting apparatus. Mr. Meyer finds that sulphur 
will effectively control black spot and mildew. He uses a 
standard mixture of 90 parts sulphur and ten parts arsenate 
of lead. Nicotine is less effective when mixed with sulphur 
than when used alone. It should be kept in air-tight contain- 
ers and purchased in small quantities to insure its being fresh 
and is used for plant lice. 

Dusting with the 90-10 mixture is done 
to best advantage early in the morning (be- 
fore 7 o'clock) or late in the afternoon, as at 
these times the air is quiet and the dust cloud 
will envelop the plants for several minutes. 
Moisture on the leaves is not essential and 
frequent light dustings are preferred to less 
frequent and heavy dustings. It is especially 
important to dust before rain periods because 
it is when the leaf is wet that the disease- 
spores germinate and infection takes place. 
Nicotine dust should be applied at noon, as 
it is most effective when the temperature is 
above 70 degrees. 

Various reports from growers in Iowa, 
Florida, Texas and Canada indicate that 
there is no section of the country where roses 
cannot be grown successfully. 

It would be possible to go on much 
farther in a review of this Annual but 
enough has been said, perhaps, to whet the 
curiosity even of those garden makers who 
are not numbered among the 5000 members 
| of the American Rose Society but who 
would find a membership in this organiza- 
tion with its exceedingly useful publications 
well worth while. 
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| A Gold Medal Garden in Pennsylvania 








S recently announced by The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society a special gold 
medal has been awarded to Mr. and Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd of Haverford, 
Pa., for an estate planted with great skill and a garden of interesting design 
and unsurpassed beauty in which a great terraced bowl! planted solely with iris is a 
unique feature. The Lloyd garden is as varied in character as it is widespread in 
extent. There is a green garden at the right of the house, a perennial garden on two 
levels with a pool and walls, a blue garden with a narrow water way, a rose garden 
nestling in an angle of the house and a rock garden which is built in an old quarry. 
The iris garden contains one of the most complete collections of irises in the eastern 
states. Its design is that of a bowl and it is 107 feet across on three terraces, each ten 
feet wide. Four sets of steps cut the bowl into pie shaped wedges, a fact which is 
taken advantage of to form color divisions. The steps converge at a blue tiled pool 
around which rock plants have been used. The dry walls have also been used for 
rock plants, particularly creeping phlox, iberis and arabis. 
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Photo by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 
The Unique Iris Bowl on the Estate of Mr. and Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd at Haverford, Pa. 
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Photo by Samuel H. Gottscho 
The Approach to the Rock Garden on the Lloyd Estate 





/ Photo by Samuel H. Gottscho 
The Rock Garden, Which Has Been Developed From an Old Quarry 
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| RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF 


AM interested to find that the far West continues to pro- 
] duce new and strikingly handsome dahlias. There is no 

question but what dahlias thrive particularly well along 
the seaboard, both East and West. There was a time when the 
eastern growers seemed to have a monopoly on the dahlia but 
the rivalry of the West has now become exceedingly keen and 
the western varieties are notable for their size and substance. 

To be sure, size is not necessarily a measure of merit in a 
dahlia. Indeed, many connoisseurs are of the opinion that too 
much emphasis is being placed on size. Nevertheless, no one 
can deny the striking effect which is made by a dahlia with a 
large and imposing flower when that flower is supported by a 
stem strong enough to enable it to face the world boldly and 
without hanging its head. Dahlias with floppy flowers have 
but a brief existence now. The practice of showing the flowers 
at the exhibitions on long stems has brought about the dis- 
missal of such varieties as fail to make a good impression un- 
der such conditions. 

One of the most impressive of the new dahlias from the 
West has been named Arthur M. Hyde for the secretary of 
agriculture. It is one of the largest dahlias yet offered the pub- 
lic and has especially long and broad petals. Notwithstanding 
its size, the blooms are held erect by strong straight stems. 
The coloring of this dahlia is unique—an odd shade of 
orchid-pink with a reverse which suggests old Burgundy. 
This combination gives the high center a distinctive charm 
and greatly enhances the beauty of the flower. This is not a 
very early flowering variety but after it begins to bloom it 
continues until the coming of frost. 


Some time ago a note was published asking for reports on 
the ground nut, Apios tuberosa. I now have a letter from 
Nellie L. Taylor of Minneapolis who writes: ‘‘I have this 
plant in my garden and find it very lovely. It is growing into 
an apple tree and makes a very pretty appearance. The plant 
spreads rapidly by an underground creeping root and springs 
up all around the main stalk.’’ This plant sometimes gets 
out of bounds and becomes a pest. On the other hand, some 
garden makers find it difficult to establish. It is not very com- 
mon in the majority of gardens but is well worth getting 
acquainted with. 


The question of marking aquatic plants has long been a 
difficult one but a label now on the market seems to solve the 
problem perfectly. It is an ingenious device, the label itself 
being fastened to a large cork which floats between the lily 
leaves but is anchored to the bottom of the pond by a heavy 
weight on the end of a wire or chain. This arrangement 
makes it impossible for the label to be separated from the 
plant, and as the plant names are printed on both sides of the 
label in large type, they are easily read from the bank. 

Another ingenious new label will be appreciated by bulb 
growers, especially those who make a practice of covering their 
bulb beds with leaves or straw. This label is planted with the 
bulbs, one-half of its length being in the ground. It is visible 
at all times, except when there is a heavy fall of snow and 
is so flexible that the mulch can be raked off without damage 
to the marker. Then there are also some new markers for 
general use which are more ornamental than any which have 
been on the market before, the wording being on a white 
background and the rest of the marker being green, which 
blends in with the general color of the garden. 
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A ROVING GARDENER 


The recent note in Horticulture about an unusually large 
Christmas cactus appears to have aroused much interest 
throughout the country. Miss Maud R. Jacobs writes me from 
the Garfield Park Conservatory at Chicago that the interest 
in Christmas cacti seems to be widespread. A few weeks ago 
she broadcasted a talk in the course of which she asked for 
letters from radio hearers who had exceptionally large plants. 
As a result she was swamped with communications, one of 
which reported a plant 25 years old. five feet in diameter and 
with 465 blossoms open at one time. The owner of this 
plant was Mrs. T. J. Lynch of Prairie View, Ill. Another 
hearer reported a plant with 350 blossoms open at one time 
and still another had a plant with 338 flowers, while many 
reported plants with more than 200 blossoms open at once. 





The New Decorative Dahlia Arthur M. Hyde 


I have been interested to learn that Mr. Albert C. Burrage, 
president of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, has beem 
unanimously elected an honorary member of the Royal Neth- 
erlands Horticultural and Botanical Society. It is interesting 
to note the name of this organization as it appears in the 
Dutch language—‘‘Koninklyke Nederlandsche Maatschappy 
yoor Tuinboween Plantkunde.”’ 


It seems that the garden clubs of Florida are disturbed at 
the report published about the use of holly in that state. 
Every garden club in the state as well as federated clubs have 
stressed the use of substitutes for holly, by coloring the berries 
of various shrubs and using them with greens such as ligus- 
trum, pittosporum and Asparagus plumosus. The Brazilian 
pepper and ardisia are also used very extensively. 

The Florida federation is as active in conservation work 
as the federation of any state. Garden clubs flourish in Florida, 
and are doing much to promote better garden practices there. 
The Florida federation now has 34 clubs. 
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Trade Mark Registered 

















Wilson’s O.K. Plant Spray 





The One Quick, Sure Way to 


Destroy Insect Pests! 


There is no finer insecticide made than Wilson’s O. K. 
Plant Spray . . . now in use for nearly a quarter of a 
century. Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray may be depended 
upon to successfully control Red Spider, Green and 
Black Aphis, White Fly, Thrips, Rhododendron Fly, 
Leaf Hoppers and many other destructive insect pests. 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray is non-poisonous . . . clean 
. .. easy to apply, and equally effective out-of-doors or 
under glass. To insure prompt delivery of your re- 
quirements for Summer, we would suggest that your 
orders be placed now! 1 Gallon $3.00, 5 Gallons 
$12.00, 10 Gallons $20.00, 25 Gallons (drum) $50, 
50 Gallons (drum) $90.00. 





Wilson’s Scale-O 





Now is the time to use Wilson’s SCALE-O .. . the 
powerful dormant spray so necessary to the successful 
growth of fruit and other trees. SCALE-O kills Scale 
insects and eggs—even in Winter. Mixes readily in 
cold water . . . covers very rapidly and evenly. 1 Gal- 
lon $2.00; 5 Gallons $9.00. 





Wilson’s Weed Killer 





For those obnoxious Weeds there is Wilson’s Weed 
Killer, the modern way to kill all kinds of weeds, vines, 
poison ivy, etc. Clean .. . inexpensive . . . simply 
dilute 1 gallon of Wilson’s Weed Killer to 40 gallons 
of water . . . and sprinkle. One good application a year 
is sufficient .. . 1 Gallon $2.00, 5 Gallons $8.00. 








Wilson’s Rhody- Life | 


Have you tried Wilson’s Rhody-Life? This is a won- 
derful soil stimulant (not a fertilizer) for making the 
soil acid or in other words ideal for growing Rhododen- 
drons, Azaieas, Laurels, Pines, Spruce, Blueberries, 
and other acid loving plants. Wilson’s Rhody-Life may 
be applied at any time of the year . . . 100 pounds 
$5.00, 1,000 pounds $45.00, 2,000 pounds $85.00. 
Try Wilson’s Rhody-Life—and watch the results! 
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SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 


We Assist Nature in the Development and Conservation 

















of That Which Is Artistic, Useful and Beautiful 
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Permanent Beauty and Charm are a part of “Boxwood from Conwell” 
found on estates of discriminating folk. 
Offering the largest collection of fine Box in America. 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, INC. 


Boxwood Nurseries 


Write 
Us 


MILTON DELAWARE 


























GENUINE HOLLAND 


“Tdeal” 


FINE GROUND PEAT MOSS 


Proved a Great Success at the Centennial Exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


You no doubt noticed that practically every exhibit at the Flower Show 
was banked with Peat Moss. We delivered over one thousand bags of 
Genuine “Ideal” Holland Peat Moss that was used at the Show. With- 
out the use of Peat Moss it is very doubtful if the plants and flowers 
exhibited would have stood up over two days under the very severe 
conditions they were subjected to. 


Well-known Experts 
MR. WILLIAM N. CRAIG, Horticultural Expert and Lecturer 


MR. STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN, of the Botanic Garden, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


MR. E. I. FARRINGTON, Editor of “Horticulture” official organ 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


MISS ELIZABETH H. WOOD, Waltham, Mass. 
and many others recommend the use of Granulated Peat Moss 
over any other known commodity for humus 
Write us for booklet and free sample. Sold in large bales at $4.00 per bale 
delivered free in Greater Boston or to Freight or Express Stations. Large grain 
bags at $1.50, same deliveries. Large carton — $1.50 delivered Parcel Post 
east of Mississippi River. Ask for our prices on Bone Meal, Sheep Manure and 
all fertilizer. We carry a large stock of Slate Stepping Stones. 


WE ARE WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS OF VIGORO FOR GREATER 


BOSTON. A complete plant food endorsed by leading 
Gardeners and Nurserymen 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 
ROSLINDALE, MASS. 


Telephone Parkway 0728-0729-0730 
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Lilium Parryi in Eastern Gardens 


RS. FOX’S note on the behavior of Lilium Parryi in 
her garden quite coincides with other reports that have 
come to me. It seems to be perfectly hardy, has done well in 
New York at many points, and from Des Moines, Iowa, 
comes a most favorable report of its growth. Rather strik- 
ingly, no such good reports come from its native state of 
California. Very few have really succeeded there with Lilium 
Parryi. My usual experience, for instance, was one year's 
bloom and a lost bulb. The reason is not far to seek. Lilium 
Parryi lives high in the mountains of southern California 
where there is considerable snow and a cool Summer. Condi- 
tions throughout the East are much more like those in its 
native habitat than in parts of California where the Summers 
are very dry and hot. 

Lilium Parryi is classed with the bog lilies, but the sooner 
we get that word “‘bog lily’’ out of our vocabulary the better 
for lily culture. I know the lilies of western North America 
better than anyone else, and I will say right now that, strictly 
speaking, none of them are bog lilies. It is true that sometimes 
one finds them in bogs, but they grow there on hummocks 
where the bulbs are fairly well drained, although their roots 
go down to living moisture. I have taken Lilium pardalium 
also out of muck, but it grew there not because of preference, 
but because its powers of survival are high. Without exception 
the western bog lilies, so-called, seldom grow well in bogs, 
but are at their best in a silty loam where moisture during 
their growing season is constant, although the soil may be- 
come rather dry later on. I have taken the Alpine lily, Lilium 
parvum, from ground which, in September, was too dry to 
nourish any growth; yet it, too, has been called a bog lily. 
The same statement can be made in regard to every one of 
our western bog lilies. I have seen the finest of them grow- 
ing in soil which, by September, carried too little moisture for 
any plant growth. It may be said without exception, that 
the best soil for them is a silty loam. 

—Carl Purdy. 
Ukiah, Calif. 


The Fruiting of Franklinia 


Bhs statement is frequently made that the Franklinia tree, 
Gordonia alatamaha, does not fruit, and a writer in a 
recent scientific journal gave the explanation for this. As a 
matter of fact there are plants in cultivation that fruit and bear 
fertile seeds almost every year, even in the vicinity of New 
York City, and from which seedlings are easily raised. The 
tree flowers in September, but the capsules do not ripen for 
about 15 months and must be gathered as soon as they are 
observed to be cracking open, otherwise the seed will be lost. 
The seeds should be removed carefully and planted in a com- 
post of equal parts loam and well-decayed leaf mold, with a 
fair addition of sand, during January, and kept under glass in 
a temperature between 50 and 60 degrees. The seed will begin 
to germinate in three weeks, and when the plants are large 
enough to handle they should be transferred to three- or 
three-and-one-half-inch pots and grown inside for the rest 
of the year. By the end of the growing season they will have 
reached a height of nearly one foot. At Boston this plant 
survives out-of-doors and flowers regularly every year, but it 
does not reach any size because it is more or less Winter-killed. 
In the vicinity of Philadelphia, however, it reaches a height 
of 30 feet and produces an abundance of its beautiful white 
camellia-like flowers every year towards the latter end of 
the Summer and early Fall. Cuttings of the current year’s 
wood, with or without a heel, root readily under glass. They 
should be inserted in sand and kept moist during September, 
and the young plants will grow quite rapidly. 


—William H. Judd. 


Arnold Arboretum. 
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Plants that are 
Leaders 


Many plants become popular, but there 
are only a few that actually become 
leaders. Bristol Fairy Gypsophila has 
reached that point, and our new Violas 
are well on the way. Viola odorata 
Rosina is pink and old rose, while Viola 
Jersey Belle is clear mauve. 

Our 19380 catalog gives full descriptions and 


rices of these new Violas, of Bristol Fairy 
ypsophila, and other rare and useful plants. 


A copy will be mailed on request. 


BRISTOL NURSERIES, INC. 
Box B, Bristol, Conn. 














Some Good Items From 


New England’s Coldest Nursery 


Aronia arbutifolia ; Barberry, new red-leaved ; Eileagnus longipes ; 
Beauty Bush and Korean Spirea; Viburnum Carlesi 

13 varieties of Lilacs 7 varieties of Flowering Crabs 
400 varieties of Perennials; 100 of Rock Plants 

Most Perennials and all Rock Plants $2.00 per doz. 
Send for Catalog—Discount for Early Orders 


MITCHELL FARM NURSERIES 
Barre, Vt. Box H 
“Grown in the Cold Country; It’s Hardy” 











' NEWPORT SALMON 
MICHELL'S A splendid giant flowering, true salmon-pink 
with white eye; extra large florets; comes true 


from seed. 
Novelty Packet, 25c; $1.25 per large packet 
Verbenas 


DWARF COMPACT FIREBALL 
Our General Catalog for 1930, containing a complete list of everything for the 


Grows about six inches high and is literally cov- 
Garden, Farm, Lawn and Greenhouse, mailed free upon request. 


ered with bright scarlet blooms. 
Packet, 25c; $1.25 per large packet 
Michell’s Seed House 514 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEW PLANTS - - OLD PLANTS 
RARE VARIETIES - - 


in our New Spring Price List 


Send for our complete New Spring List— it presents a large number 
of new and rare plants, as well as the best of the old. Every Wyman 
plant is healthy, well-nourished, and liberally guaranteed. 

Landscape architects specify Wyman plants—knowing that they in- 
sure the finest results. Consult your professional landscape architect 
about your Spring planting program. 


For jobs where an architect’s supervision does not seem necessary, 
don’t hesitate to call on us for technical information, suggestions as 
to the placing of plants, or any other features of our Personal Service. 


QE Ask for details of this Personal Service when writing for Price List 3@ 


WYMAN’S FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 
Framingham, Mass. 



















Star Roses 
half-price 


Any clever writer can give glowing 
accounts of the qualities of an arti- 
cle—we prefer to send samples of 
our guaranteed-to-bloom Star 
Roses, and let you judge their qual- 
ity before placing your season’s 
rose order. 


For $1.00 we will send you, post- 
paid, two superb everblooming roses, 
named below, value $1.00 each; a 
copy of our famous and attractive 
32-page book, ‘*‘ Success With Roses’’, 
price 25 cents; and the most help- 
ful spring catalog we have pub- 
lished in 33 years—full $2.25 value— 


These 4 * *& * * items 
all for $1.00 pstg. pd. 


* Star Rose—Betty Uprichard. HT. Cop- 
per-red buds, opening to salmon, with the 
outside of the petals carmine. A light but 
spicy fragrance. Vigorous grower. Good 
for everybody’s garden—and guaranteed 
to bloom. Price $1.00. 

*% Star Rose—Hawlmark 
Crimson. HT. An ideal 
bedding rose. Deep rich 
velvety crimson. Deli- 
ciously scented. Long 
buds, silky texture. A 
wonderful beauty—and 
guaranteed. $1.00. 


¥% **Success With Roses,”’ 
32-pages, illustrated. 
Makes rose-growing easy 
and sure. Tells how to plant, care for, how 
to get most bloom from your roses. Regular 
price 25c. 

* “Star Guide to Good Roses’ for 1930 is 
exactly what its name indicates—a guide 
to America’s best and most interesting 
roses. Latest novelties and old standbys 
described and pictured. 


Send your $1.00 today 


After seeing your ‘“‘sample”’ roses 
there will still be time, if you act 
at once, to order the Star Dozen— 
or any of the other glorious roses 
described in the catalog. Plant them 
for blooming this summer, so you 
will have roses from June until 
frost. Send your $1 at once and the 
sample roses will be shipped at the 
proper planting time for your lo- 
cality. The ‘‘Star Guide”’ and the 
book, ‘‘Success with Roses’’ will be 
sent at once, fully prepaid. Send 
today. 


The CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Robert Pyle, Pres. 
Star Rose Growers 
Box 27 West Grove, Pa. 
a—<€ 


The Conard-Pyle Co. 
Star Rose Growers, 
Box 27 West Grove, Pa. 

OL want to try out Star Roses. Here’s 
my dollar. Please send postpaid: 1 Betty 
Uprichard; 1 Hawlmark , aay 1 **Suc- 
me with Roses’’; 1 **Star Guide to Good 

oses.”” 


CF Please send *‘Star Guide” free. 
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Experiences With Unusual Annuals 


AST Summer, I found the annual larkspur La France to 
be an excellent variety in my Massachusetts garden. 
Strong, erect plants branched freely, and the central and side 
spikes were well covered with bright pink, double, stock-like 
blooms of good size and fine substance. The color stood the 
sun well, and when cut, the flowers did not fall until most 
other annuals in the bouquet were shabby. It is said that 
La France closely resembles the larkspur Exquisite Pink Im- 
proved. 

Since seeds of La France set freely, volunteer seedlings 
should be numerous; but seedlings from purple and pink 
(not La France) larkspurs gave me poor, streaked colors on 
volunteer plants last Summer. Apparently, segregation is nec- 
essary to obtain good larkspur seed. 

Annual larkspurs of any size seem to transplant easily if 
they have first been moved when small, because this first shift 
encourages fibrous roots to develop instead of a tap root. 
Otherwise, older plants do not transplant well. 

Swan River daisy, Brachycome tberidifolia, flowers freely, 
although it is only a dwarf edging plant not quite 12 inches 
high. Its daisies are small, colored blue or white with yellow 
or brown disks. Foliage and stems are so slender and graceful 
that they are easily weighed down by rain or heavy dew, but 
they come back with the sun. If little brown seed heads form, 
they should be snipped off. Hand grass-clippers will do the 
trick. 

Mignonette, Machet Perfection, produces strong spikes of 
reddish-colored, fragrant flowers which are long enough for 
cutting. A red tint appears on the leaves in hot weather. Hot, 
dry soil forces mignonette to grow flowers and seed on short 
stems quickly, even as with spinach. 

A charming annual to be grown by anyone who enjoys an 
intimate acquaintance with plants is Diascia Barberae. It is 
not showy, but has small, clear, salmon-pink faces, with 
yellow center spots, and, on the reverse side, two prominent 
curved horns, which open slowly in successive pairs along 
slender, half-erect stems. The flowers are short-lived when 
cut, each ‘‘face’’ dropping off whole like a mask. Seed seems to 
germinate slowly. It must be sown and watered with care be- 
cause it is extremely fine, otherwise the tiny plants, that re- 
semble chickweed seedlings when small, will come up out of 
place. Practically no seed ripens on the plants, so that this 
dainty annual should be very useful in the rock garden. 

Leptosyne Stillmanit proved insignificant in my light, dry 
soil. Weak plants from late-sown seed bore frail, yellow 
daisies on dwarf plants poorly supplied with characteristic 
fine, lacy foliage. This quick-flowering annual is said, how- 
ever, to make an excellent cut flower for growing in the 
greenhouse. 

In the same dry situation in my garden, the golden African 
daisy, Dimorphotheca aurantiaca, grew lustily, branched 
freely close to the ground and flowered continuously. The 
compact plants with gray-green foliage were covered with 
bright orange daisies about two inches in diameter, marked 
with black center zones and dark discs. Even though the plants 
grow to be only 12 inches or so high, the daisies make bright 
bowl arrangements, but they close up at night. This is another 
annual that seems suited by nature to the rock garden, al- 
though, if its many flat seeds should germinate the following 
Spring, it might become a pest. These seed heads should be 
removed for best results, particularly the first one which 
comes in the center of each plant. 

—Paul F. Frese. 
West Grove, Pa. 
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Like mirror pools of the Taj 
Mahal is this lovely globe. 
Exclusive feature — one 


Eastern Prince’’ — 12” with 
00. Globe only, 
$8.00 F. 0. B. Millville, N. J. 
* Other sizes. Send for free cat 
alogue. 


FRIEDRICH & DIMMOCK 
. L.-1006 


7 Encl 20a oy 
New York Cit 


HISTORY 


OF THE 
Massachusetts 


Horticultural Society 








By 
Albert Emerson Benson 


Really the story of the rise and 
development of horticulture’ in 
America. 

Written in a popular way and 
filled with human interest. 

Beautifully illustrated and con- 
taining many rare portraits. 

An indispensable volume for 
every garden library. 


Price $3.00 
For Sale by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society 


Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 








HARDY AZALEAS 


Various shades of orange, yellow 
and red. Vigorous plants. 


Special Postpaid Offer 


12 to 15” plants $1.25 each 
Four for $4.00 


COLLISTER-HECKATHORNE 
NURSERY 
Painesville Ohio 











The 100 Best Iris 


Considered in the balance of com- 
mon sense are listed in 


An Iris Lovers’ Catalog 


The most complete analysis of the 
modern Iris in print. A review of 
over 1,500 varieties is a feature of 
this compilation. 


Are You Booked for a Copy? 
F. X. SCHREINER 
Riverview Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 
Superb kinds. Gloriana 
GLADIOLUS .28; $2.30 per 10. Golden 
Dream .88; $3.10 per 10. 


Marmora .95; $7.90 per 10: Minuet .70; 

= 80 per 10. Pearl of Cal. .65; $5.40 om 
. Phipps .18; $1.55 per 10. Six kinds, 
ane $2. 80; 10 each $25. 


DAPHNE eas at aria 
PACHYSANDRA 


in. $1.20; $11.25 per 10. 
Finest ground cover 
under trees, ever- 
eiasor shady places, 
baa A in. $1.40; $13. 80 
KOLKWIT Also Rhododes 
rae, caverns. 
em, Ferns, Roses, Red Barberry. 


eo beds, shrub 
1.80 per 10; 100 

ANMEERST NURSERIES 
BR. F. D Amherst, Mass. 
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Hamamelis 
Vernalis 


(Vernal Witch Hazel) 


When the happy “spring so-o-o-n” 
of the chickadee is heard and the 
Red Osier and Willows by the 
river take on more intense colors 
of crimson and gold, then the Ver- 
nal Witch Hazel puts forth its 
myriad flowers in dainty defiance 
to the last frantic efforts of winter. 


Although a native of the Ozarks 
this beautiful shrub seems com- 
fortably at home in New England 
and its colors varying from clear 
yellow and burnished gold to deep 
maroon are a most welcome har- 
binger of spring. 


We Have a Couple 
Hundred Plants to 
Offer This Spring 


2-3 ft. at $1.25 each, $10.00 per 10 
3-4 ft. at 1.75 each, 16.00 per 10 
4-5 ft. at 2.50 each, 22.00 per 10 


Why not write for our catalog 
now? It lists many items to inter- 
est you. Fruit and Berry plants, 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Ferns, 


Flowers ’n everything. 
use 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Box G 


Putney, Vermont 
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Lime in the Garden 


ine beneficial effects which result from adding lime to cer- 
tain soils has long been known. Indeed, its use antedates 
Christianity, but only in more recent times, since chemists and 
bacteriologists have studied the matter, have we learned just 
how lime acts, and to recognize when it is required by any 
particular soil. Lime is the great corrective of soil acidity, 
and it is important to mention that some classes of plants 
thrive only in acid soil conditions; hence, for them, lime 
may be positively harmful. Among such plants may be 
mentioned rhododendrons, azaleas, lupines, cranberries and 
watermelons. On the other hand, an abundance of calcium 
carbonate in the soil favors the growth of lettuce, beets, 


poppies, delphiniums, onions and clovers. Unless the soil 
is known to be very acid it is better not to lime lawns, 
otherwise the clover is apt to grow rampantly at the expense 
of the more desirable grasses. 

Lime works in several ways to improve the soil condition. 
In the first place, it has a very definite mechanical effect and 
greatly improves heavy clays, for the extremely small par- 
ticles of which they are composed are caused to adhere to- 
gether in somewhat larger masses—to flocculate, as we say— 
and this results in the freer passage of air and water as well as 
a warmer and more healthy soil condition. It also releases 
other plant foods which are held in unsoluble compounds, 
such as potash and various mineral salts. 

It may be said that, excepting for the few known lime- 
hating plants, lime should be applied to a garden when— 

1. The soil is known to be sour, 

2. A soil contains less than one part of lime in 200 parts 
of soil, 

3. A soil is heavily manured with artificial manures which 
are known to remove lime from the soil, (sulphate of am- 
monia is the most noteworthy in this respect, and it is calcu- 
lated that, for every 100 pounds of this manure added, 
approximately 100 pounds of calcium carbonate is removed.) , 

4. The soil is heavy and sticky, 

5. The soil has been heavily dressed for a number of years 
with organic manures such as farmyard manure, and leaf 
soil, or when the soil is naturally very rich in organic material, 

6. The soil is known to be affected with ‘‘club root’ 
disease or ‘‘finger and toe’’ disease, (a slightly alkaline soil 
has a very marked effect in controlling these diseases) . 

A simple test to make to ascertain if a soil is deficient in 
lime or not is the following: Take several samples of soil 
from various parts of the plot to be tested and mix them well 
together in a tumbler or other glass vessel, then pour over the 
mixture a wineglassful of hydrochloric acid. If the liquid 
bubbles and effervesces freely a sufficiency of lime is indicated, 
but if only feebly or not at all, lime is required to bring the 
soil to its highest state of fertility. Vinegar may be substituted 
for the hydrochloric acid, the acetic acid contained therein 
reacting in the same manner with the calcium carbonate. 

Having ascertained that lime is required, the next points 
to consider are how and when it is best applied. Burned or 
slaked lime is best for flocculating heavy clay soils, while light 
sandy or gravelly soils which dry out quickly are better 
treated with marl or ground limestone, as the other forms 
quickly decompose the scanty supplies of organic matter 
which such soils usually contain. The quantities of each of 
these forms to be employed must be determined by their anal- 
ysis (actual content of lime and magnesia), always using less 
on light soils than on those of a heavier nature. 

Slaked lime usually contains from 65 to 70 per cent of 
lime and magnesia and is applied at a rate of from one-half 
to two and a half tons to the acre, according to the require- 
ments of the particular soil and crop. | 

Burned lime (that is, unslaked lime) contains from 90 to 
98 per cent lime and magnesia, while ground limestone and 








Unusual Ferns 
for the Rockery 


For the first time in several years, 
the South has contributed some 
rather rare ferns to our extensive 
collection. Connoisseurs having 
rockeries will welcome these 
especially, for they are the pigmy 
folk of the fern world growing 
from two to twelve inches high, 
depending on the variety. 


Here they are: 


Camptosorus Asplenium ebeneum 

rhizophyllus (Ebony Spleen- 
(Walking Leaf wort) 4-8 in. 

Fern) 2-6 in. Asplenium tricho- 


Pellaea Atropurpurea manes (Maidenhair 
(Purple Cliff Spleenwort) 2-4 
Brake) 4-10 in. in. 

Cystopteris bulbifera Polypodium vulgare 
(Bladder Fern) 8- (Rock Fern) 4-8 
12 in. in. 


Special Offer 


We will supply two each of the above, 
postage paid, for $3.00; five of the 
above for $5.00; ten each of the 
above $9.00 


Spring’s 
Most Brilliant 
Floral Surprise 


The Flame Azalea is, perhaps, the 
most gorgeous of all Spring flowering 
shrubs. During May and June the plants 
are completely smothered by orange, 
yellow or flame-colored blossoms of 
brightest hues and diverse shades. 

The plants we offer are extra choice, 
symmetrical specimens, with a marvel- 
ous rootsystem. Shipped with large 
ball of earth, properly burlapped and 
packed to arrive in perfect shape any- 
where in the United States at the fol- 
lowing prices: 


Azalea calendulacea 
(Flame Azalea) 


Each 10 100 
1 to 1% feet $2.50 $20.00 $175.00 
1%4to2 feet 3.00 25.00 225.00 
2 to2% feet 3.60 33.00 


Our Free Catalog 


will prove delightful company for those 
interested in naturalistic forms of gar- 
dening. Gladly mailed on request to 
those mentioning this publication. 


GILLETT’S 
FERN & FLOWER FARM 
8 MAIN STREET 
SOUTHWICK, MASS. 

At It Half a Century 
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e , Bring the Glory | 












of the Hills to 


Your Home 


Nothing is more beautiful than the glor- 
ious spring blooms of Rhododendrons 
and Azaleas—modest white, soft orchid 
pink to orange yellows. Our nursery- 
grown native Rhododendrons can come 
to you at very reasonable prices. Catalog 
on request. 
Special offer for $25 includes 12 plants, 1 to 
3 feet high, ten different, enough to cover 25 
to 40 sq. feet. The blooms are from white to 
orange, April to July—a wond’rous series of blossoms. 

LaBars’ broad-leafed evergreens call for no maintenance expense. Cold will not kill them. 
They blend with all forms of architecture. Our nursery-grown stock conserves native forests. 

Price for this superior collection only $25, packed f.o.b. Stroudsburg. Please send check 
with order. 

Each plant marked and guaranteed true to name. We have the largest Rhododendron 
nursery in America. 
Visitors welcome to nursery. Write for full list of shrubs in this offer. 


LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 


Box B, Stroudsburg, Pa. 











inn 


All of these choice broad-leafed evergreens only $25 























THREE NEW PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, for sale at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, as follows: 


House Plants and How to Grow Them ........ 25 cents 
Rock Gardens and What to Grow in Them ..... 25 cents 
en Go cc dé das den wdaasimeanssaceneses 10 cents 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 











For Quick Growing Shade 
(ee ze 


Z Plant the New 


CHINESE ELM 


Beautiful—Fast Growin e—Hardy 


Plant this spring and enjoy luxurious shade in a 
. few short years. The 4 year old tree illustrated 
was 5 feet high when planted. Now it meas- 
ures 20 feet in height with 18 foot spread— 
3, areal shade tree. 
The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture says: ‘‘The Chinese 
s Elm is very hardy and has proved valuable under a 
_ greater variety of climatic soil conditions than any tree 
yet introduced.’* Thrivingeverywherefrombleak Sas- 
katchewantotorrid Arizonaitisoneof the firsttrees 
5 to leaf out in spring and the last to shed its leaves 
in the fall. Remarkably free from plant diseases. 


We can furnish a limited supply of these beautiful 
fast growing, hardy Chinese Elms, ideal for quick 
shade, in excellent nursery grown stock. Place 
orders now for spring planting. 


Write for our beautifully illustrated Cata- 
is logue describing with sizes and prices 
Chinese Elm, evergreens, shrubs, perennials, trees and plants of every variety 
for large and small gardens, homes and estates. Mailed free on request. 






4ycaroldtree.s feet 
high when planted. 
Now 20 feet high 
with 18 foot spread 


GLENWOOD 
Glen Brothers, Inc. NURSERY 
1761 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. Established 1866 


“We furnish the home—outdoors” 
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high-grade marl will analyze from 48 to 52 per cent of these 
substances. 

Most garden soils will require liming from every three to 
every five years. 

Lime must never be applied at the same time as manure, 
for between the two a chemical reaction takes place and the 
valuable nitrogen contained in the manure is released rapidly, 
in the form of ammonia gas, to be lost in the atmosphere. 

—T. H. Everett. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Silene Maritima as a Rock Plant 


ILENE MARITIMA is a very satisfactory rock plant, 
which is hardy and easy to cultivate. It covers itself with 
flowers in the Spring, and blooms for a long time. Through- 


out the Summer it is hardly ever flowerless. Not every flower 
produces seeds, but there are plenty formed, and this smooth, 
gray plant will sow itself. Its small, narrow leaves are about 
a quarter of an inch wide, and three-quarters of an inch long; 
they lie flat on the ground, and make it a splendid plant for 
creeping partly over a rock, where it can display to advantage 
its large, white, saucer-shaped flowers with their conspicuous 
anthers, which rise only an inch or two above the foliage on 
thin, almost invisible stems. Plants raised from seed show con- 
siderable variation. From a single batch of seedlings, one may 
select either dense, compact specimens which are the acme of 


refinement, or others that are taller and more straggly, with 
one or two perhaps almost weedy-looking. The flowers vary 
from pure white to almost pink, and there is also a double- 
flowered variety, which I have never grown. The root stocks 
are fleshy, and if they are transplanted too late in the season 
they are liable to be lifted by frost. I have even found them 
lying on top of the ground in Spring, perfectly sound, and 
needing only to be pushed back into the ground again. They 
do not transplant very well in the Summer, but transplant 
easily in Spring or Autumn. 
—Robert Barton. 

Hamden, Conn. 


A Plant for the Cool Greenhouse 


T the time of writing, January 1, Amphicome emodi, a 
beautiful herbaceous cool greenhouse plant, is in flower. 
Like many other well-known plants, this amphicome is not 
very common. I have seen it on only one estate in this section 
of the country, that of N. T. Kidder, Esq., in Milton, Mass. 
It was well known in England, however, about the middle of 
the last century, and is said to have come from the Himalayas 
about 1837. Amphicome belongs to the natural order Big- 
noniaceae, and one other species is known, A. arguta, with red 
flowers. A. emodi has pink tubular flowers, with a yellow 
throat, and is a lovely plant when in flower. The name is de- 
rived from two Greek words, “‘ampi,’”’ to put around or on 
both sides, and “‘kome,”’ hair, or a head of hair, according to 
Thayer’s Greek Lexicon, and no doubt refers to the tufts of 
hair at both ends of the seeds. The plant is easily raised from 
seeds or cuttings. Seeds may be sown when ripe, and cuttings 
secured in the early Spring. They root readily in a moderate 
temperature of from 50 to 60 degrees and may be potted 
alone in a compost of equal parts of good loam, leaf mold 
and sand. When established in their flowering pots, they 
will enjoy a light application of plant food. I should cer- 
tainly recommend this lovely cool greenhouse plant to the 
attention of all plant lovers. 
—George F. Stewart. 
Waltham, Mass. 
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Scarlets for the Rock Garden 


I HAVE always thought that I was alone in my regard for 

scarlet, that vivid and flashing shade of red, as a rock gar- 
den illuminant. Mrs. Sprague’s list in the November 1 issue, 
supplemented by Miss Case in that for December 1, re- 
vives the hope that what I have thought was the personal 
idiosyncrasy of a color pervert may, after all, be a more or 
less universal yearning among gardeners. Before proceeding 
with another supplementary list of scarlets, I should like to 
leave a loophole through which I may retire, with a semblance 
of grace, in case some of the color harmonists start to lash me 
to the mast—or, I might say, to the color standard. If I in- 
clude a plant with what I call a scarlet shade, but which, to 
more discerning eyes, possesses a cast of magenta, it is not be- 
cause of a desire to foist this much-maligned color upon an 
unsuspecting gardener, but rather because my uneducated eye 
knows no better. 

Papaver nudicaule, variety Tangerine, called a fiery orange 
by some, is a vivid scarlet to me. Like other Iceland poppies, 
it not only blooms in the Spring but keeps sending up its 
flaming blossoms during most of the Summer and Fall. I 
planted it once with Aubretia cilicica, a pale lavender, and the 
combination was very pleasing. It does not come perfectly 
true from seed (about 90 per cent with me) so that a certain 
number of colors that are off must be rooted out. I feel as if 
I were skating on thin ice, when I mention Dianthus carthusi- 
anorum. Most visitors to my garden call it crimson, others 
name it blood-red, while stiil others say scarlet. Be that as 
it may, to all intents and purposes—as the lawyer man 
says, it may be included here. It makes seven- to nine-inch 
plants with heads of rather large flowers, if it has plenty 
of sunlight. Another dianthus, this one built on the pat- 
tern of D. deltoides, in about the same color classification 
as the foregoing, is D. pyridicola. It is smaller in every way 
than D. deltoides, with fiery-scarlet flowers. Its desire is 
for a gritty soil in sunlight. I once had a packet of seeds of 
Armeria Laucheana, that gave me a number of plants of a de- 
cided scarlet shade. Friendly intercourse, exchange and gift of 
plants, reduced me to one specimen which faded away one 
Winter. I mention the fact now in the hope that a reader 
of Horticulture may have seeds of a strain that gives some 
scarlet or crimson flowers. I also have a plant under the name 
of Castilleja parviflora. All of the paint-brushes are said to be 
parasitic, but this one seems to do well enough without a host, 
if it is given common soil in partial shade. Its flower bracts 
are the most vivid scarlet imaginable, and are 15 inches in 
length. The West has another good scarlet for moist places in 
the rock garden,—Mimulus cardinalis, the scarlet monkey- 
flower, which has velvety scarlet flowers, yellow in the throat, 
the corolla turned back, and long, showy stamens. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Michigan. 


Pzonia Officinalis Rubra 


LD fashioned flowers, like antique furniture, are coming 
into general use again. This is more particularly true 


of the common red peony, P. officinalis rubra, which flowers | 


ten days or so before the very early Chinese peony, edulis 
superba, to which it is superior because its buds are not af- 
fected by late frost. It is true that the plants are a little slow 
in becoming established, but old clumps are very floriferous 
and the flowers hold up well when cut. Roots of this species 
differ from those of P. albiflora in that fragmerits which are 
broken off without an eye will eventually produce flowering 
plants—a thing that varieties of albiflora will not do. The 
roots resemble dahlia tubers in appearance. 
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Rock Plants ~ Hardy Plants 
Lilies and Bulbs 
In Any Quantity Shipped Anywhere 


at the onetime. No back-order 
hold-ups. Noscouting around 
to make fill-ins from other 
concerns. 

Regardless of how shipped, 
we guarantee arrivals in satis- 
factory planting condition. 
Anything otherwise is prompt- 
ly and cheerfully replaced. 

All of which can be sum- 
med up inthe statement that 
_ may buy plants, lilies or 

ulbs from us. But all we aim 
to deliver to you is satisfac- 
tion. Entire satisfaction. 


Wayside Gardens 


Pres. MENTOR, OHIO 


Y any quantity, we mean ~ 
just that. The fact that we 
shipped over four million 
Hardy Plants and Rock Plants 
last year indicates our capac- 
ity. As for varieties, it’s not 
blowing our horn to say that 
nowhere else can you find so 
broad a collection. Come and 
see; we shall be glad to show 
it to you should you pass by 
or be in the neighborhood. 
When it comes to deliver- 
ies, we can give you assurance 
of full shipments arriving all 


u.s. Pet. of. 


J. J. Grullemans 
Sec’y-Treas. 
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Swimming Pool Glass-Overs 
Send for Catalog 


Jord «. Burnham. 
Chicago New York Toronto 


202 S. LaSalle St. 1828-C Graybar Bidg. 308-A Harbor Comm. Bidg. 
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Wanted —Gardener 


Year around job. Must grow good flowers 
and vegetables and understand proper care 
of shrubbery and lawns. No greenhouse. 
Care of house fires in Winter and be gen- 
erally useful. Give references and wage 


required. 
L. W. JONES 
West Barrington, R. I. 


GRAY & COLE “Si.” 
HARDY PLANTS 
for New England Gardens 


Rock Plants Perennials 
Dwarf Evergreens 


Our 1930 Catalog will be 


ready in March Nayatt Point 














DELPHINIUM SEED 


From Selected Blooms 
LARGE Pkt. 50 cts. 


GEO. N. SMITH 


167 Cedar Street Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


IRIS 
PEONIES 
DELPHINIUMS 














SUPERIOR DAHLIA SEED 


Our (HAND HYBRIDIZED) seed has no superior. 

Why! Because, ne dahlia seed for twenty-four years, with 80,000 
bushes of over 400 of the best varieties to work from, as well as the ideal 
California climate, with the long rainless seasons, allowing the largest double 
varieties to ripen plump 100% seed on the bushes. We list seed of separate 
varieties, but recommend our Superior Mixed. 50 seeds $1.00; 100 seeds 
$1.75. These prices are made possible by quantity production. 

Cultural directions with each order. Write for our illustrated catalog and 


seed list, that contains a few of our unsolicited testimonials. 
Largest dahlia growers on the Pacific Coast 


SUPERIOR DAHLIA GARDENS, Palms, Calif. 
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Perry's Novelties and Specialties for 1930 
Described in Our Annual Catalog 
Now Ready for Distribution — Ask for a Free Copy 
Pkt. 
ANCHUSA Blue Bird fdegwel) :. 36 GAILLARDIA, Portola Hybrids $.25 
GIANT FLOWERED SNAP- HELICHRYSUM, Rose Queen .25 
DRAGON, 12 colors aan mixed .25 YLARKSPUB (Annual) 
CALIFORNIA GIANT ASTERS Exquisite Pink Improved .... .25 
Five colors and mixed ...... -25 LINARIA MAROO CANA 
CALIFORNIA SUNSHINE Excelsior Mixed ........... .25 
eae po pene e 08 -25 ICELAND POP POPPY, Oconara Bt 
8s, M 
oalemetinin Esivsys °°) RUFFLED PETUMZA, Theodosia 1.00 
Pt Sitieiet cules sews 1.00 SALVIA Harbinger .......... .25 
HARDY CARNATIONS SCABIOSA CAUCASICA 
Alwoodii — Mixed .... .50 pO A 35 
Seceenie 6 cabees sal'ainei 2 See oe 8 
8 “ ? 
oa Lee RS — Peres terri 
ollyho oe eoeee 50 _ Mixed .........seeeseeeese 3 
World’s Finest Mixture ZINNIA, Gold Medal Dahlia- 
(Blackmore & Langdon’s) . .50 flowered, 10 colors and mixed .25 
DIMORPHOTHECA rede ZINNIA Liliput, 5 colors and 
hybrids, mixed colors ..... -25 SE. waa ks hee ae tutte 10 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Square Boston, Mass. 





























Planting Your Trees and Shrubs 


parr NOT BE DISCONTINUED even if the weather 
is cold. 

Our wide and varied experience in handling trees of all 
sizes and descriptions enables us to continue PLANTING 
EVEN the LARGEST AFTER the GROUND is 
FROZEN SOLID. 

It may be that YOU HAVE A SPECIAL PLACE 
WHERE YOU WOULD LIKE TO HAVE A LARGE 
SPECIMEN PLANTED. ; 
Ask us how we do it, and you will be surprised to find that 
it will COST YOU LESS than though you were to have 
it done in warm weather. Safety guaranteed. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


Not Open (T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) 
Sundays WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 




















Preparation Is Everything - - Let's Do It Right 


We build and _ garden details for every purpose. Plant the bare spots of your 
property into flowers and odd corners into bird seclusions. Spring flowers can be 
planted where shade of large trees forbids to have flowers in the summer. Insu- 
lated beds can be built to overcome root competition of shade trees. Spring is just 
around the corner, let us know early if you want us to assist you. 


F. W. SCHUMACHER, Aorticulturist 
P. 0. BOX 1381 JAMAICA PLAIN, BOSTON, MASS. 











‘*Thoroughly Practical’’ 


“‘May I congratulate you on the January 
edition of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. It is 
a large issue, but best of all, the articles 
appear to be thoroughly practical and 
well written. . . . Well worth reading by 
the professional gardener and should be 
of immense help to the beginner.” 

—T.E., New York 

We'll try to maintain an equally high standard 

throughout 1930. Send $1 for seven months’ 

trial subscription, and judge for yourself. Full 
year, plus current issue gratis. $2. 


Gardeners’ Chronicle 
522-H Fifth Ave. New York City 



















The Making of a Rock Garden* 


HE building of a rock garden differs from any other type 
of landscape work. There are no terraces, balustrades or 
vistas. There are no pergolas, flagged walks, or ‘‘mixed 
borders.’’ Nature’s garden, even in miniature, is altogether 


unique. 

One must start with a definite picture in mind. It may be 
a rocky bluff, or the bank of a stream, set deep among the 
boulders; but whatever the picture, it must be adapted to the 
location. Do not pile rocks in the midst of a lawn and call 


it a rock garden. If you must get rocks and put them in place, 
you should gather them from the neighborhood, or they will 
not look well in the picture. Do not buy tufa rocks from 
Ohio and use them in Pennsylvania. Native blue stone or 
granite, even though it is not porous, is better than that. 

Get rocks as large and as much weathered as you are able. 
Place about two-thirds of each one underground so that it is 
always slanting downward and backward. They should be 
in about the same position as you found them, whether lying 
down or upright, although they are seldom found in the latter 
position except in a moraine country. The ground below these 
rocks should have been dug previously to a great depth and 
mixed with two-thirds as much of large broken stones. The 
upper two feet of the ground, in the crevasses between the 
rocks, should be packed tight with a mixture of one-quarter 
each of coarse, sharp stone chips, garden loam, sharp sand and 
humus. Small of stature, all alpines have a marvelous rooting 
system, and it is this which we must consider most when we 
build a home for them in a garden. Sharp stones make the 
pathway for them in their search for moisture. If your pocket- 
book is large enough, place a maze of perforated iron pipes 
deep under the rocks connected with your water system. Then 
the long roots may have the kind of drink they had in their 
native home, from the melting snows which trickle far down 
below the boulders. By all means, have a concealed sprinkling 
system above ground, and give them a real rainy day when 
they need it most during our hot Summers. The only thing 
we cannot give our alpine garden is the proper climate, so 
we must make amends in as many ways as possible. 

By far the best way to get alpine plants is to obtain seeds, 
either from our own Rocky Mountains, or from the growers 
in Europe who specialize in them. Plant each variety in a pan 
by itself in January or February, preferably on a snowy day, 
and set them out in an open frame to be gently snowed upon 
as they would be at home. Cover with thick layers of news- 
paper and place the sash over them for protection. Let them 
get well frozen for a month, before placing the pans in a 
hotbed, or in a warm greenhouse to thaw out quickly. If you 
have ever seen the quick burst of bloom, when the snow re- 
cedes on Mt. Rainier, for instance, you will appreciate how 
much they enjoy such treatment. Freezing bursts the hard 
shells on the sturdy little seeds and the warmth soon causes 
them to germinate. 

Never pamper alpines, for this will soon kill them. Give 
them a lean diet. After their heavy bloom is over they are 
inclined to spread and sprawl over the rocks, smothering each 
other; or else, if isolated, they will become burned by the 
reflected heat from the stones. Nearly all of them need severe 
pruning or shearing at least once, sometimes two or three 
times, during the growing season. When black frost has killed 
the tops, cut away anything that will cause decay to run into 
the roots, and press each plant firmly in its place. After the 
ground is frozen, wait until a good fall of snow has come, 
then protect this snow with litter to keep it from melting. 
This makes the garden hideous for a few days only, for 
another blanket of snow is sure to cover it all. Do not uncover 
until late in the Spring, and then only a little at a time. 





*From a lecture delivered by Mrs. Charles H. Stout of Short Hills, N. J., before The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 
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The Horticultural Society of New York 


The second of the monthly meetings instituted by the 
Horticultural Society of New York was held at the offices of 
the society, 598 Madison Avenue, New York City, on 
February 12. The following is a description of the material 


shown: 

Mrs. W. K. duPont was awarded the highest recognition in the orchid 
section, a first class certificate (incidentally the first by this society), for a 
well grown plant of Brassolaeliocattleya Yellow Hammer (Lc. Orange 
Blossom x Bc. Mrs. J. Leemann) with two well formed flowers of pleasing 
Chinese yellow. The texture of these flowers was exceedingly heavy and 
the lip was prettily fringed; it shows a considerable advance from either 
of its admirable parents. Shown by the same exhibitor was a brightly 
colored Sophronitis hybrid, Slc. Falcon, var. Weston Birt (Lc. Aurole x 
S. Grandiflora), bearing two small finely shaped flowers. This plant was 
awarded an award of commendation. 

George E. Baldwin Company showed an excellent Cymbidium in 
C. Valiant (Corona x Alexanderii) bearing a seven-flowered spike; color 
is primrose yellow in petals and sepals while the lip, also yellow, has an 
even formation of reddish brown spots. The texture was good and the 
segments finely rounded. The Mamaroneck firm also showed a good form 
of Cypripedium Bisham (Odin x Euryades) with well colored dorsal 
sepal, and other segments of good shape. These were awarded an award of 
commendation. 

W. H. Jewell showed a very well flowered plant of Odontoglossum 
McNabiana with 19 flowers of chocolate brown tipped and barred with 
yellow. This plant was well grown and deserved the award of a cultural 
certificate. Miltonia Cecilia (Constance x Bleuana) with two spikes of 
five flowers each also showed the results of good culture and was awarded 
a cultural certificate. A new Phalaenopsis hybrid was shown, P. Grand 
Conde, which shows the influence of both parents, P. Schilleriana and 
P. Sanderiana, in almost equal proportions. Also shown by Mr. Jewell was 
Miltonia Lena and Cattleya Suavior, var. Glory (Cintermidia x Chyen- 
delii) the latter having equal coloration in lip and petals presenting an 
unusual point of interest. 


Orchids in Variety 


Joseph Manda Company was awarded a certificate of culture for each 
of three well grown plants: Phalaenopsis Schilleriana (Philippine Islands) 
with two branch spikes of rose pink flowers; Dendrobium Nobile, var. 
Amesiae (India) with dozens of white blooms, and Laeliocattleya Frederick 
Boyle var. Gloriosa (C. Trianae x L. anceps) with two spikes of finely 
colored blooms. This latter hybrid, although very old, shows to good 
advantage. Mr. Manda also showed Cymbidium Moira, var. Jomaco 
(Tracyanum x Pauwellsii), with ten greenish yellow flowers, and Cypri- 
pedium Rosemary (Aureum Oedippe x Hera). 

J. P. Mossman exhibited a fine assortment of cut cattleyas all of his 
own crossing and raising, ranging from the deep color of C. Maggie 
Raphael through every shade to pure white and yellow. He also showed 
C. Trianae Mrs. Clement Moor (a native of Colombia) having two 
flowers with deep lip and a decided splash of color in each petal. Given a 
vote of thanks. 

Edward H. Roehrs showed Brassocattleya Crapouillet (C. Percivaliana x 
Bc. Leemannae) of soft rosy pink retaining the fringe of Bc. Leemannae 
with the additional color from C. Percivaliana. Given a vote of thanks. 

T. C. Kirkwood, Inc., showed a well flowered Cattleya Trianae var. 
W. H. Jewell, of good substance and fine shape, having two spikes of two 
flowers each. Also C. Trianae var. Mrs. A. Cooley with pure white petals 
and sepals having a tinge of soft lavender on the lower part of the lip, 
both of which are natives of Colombia. A lovely dendrobium was shown 
in D. Merlin (Nobile x Queen of Gatton) having petals and sepals of 
soft pink and lip finely marked with successive rays of deep brown, cream- 
white and pink. Given a vote of thanks. 

Lager &% Hurrell showed a fine assortment of cut orchids including 
Lycaste Skinnerii, Dendrobium Nobile, D. Amesiae, D. Wiganiae, D. 
Chrysodiscus, Cypripedium Archie Niel, C. Aureum Virginalis, C. Viri- 
dissima var. Blenheim, C. A. Dimmock, C. Beryl var. West Point. Given 
a vote of thanks. 

W. A. Manda. South Orange, N. J., exhibited a choice exhibit of cacti 
and succulents: Billbergia iridifolia, Aechmea thibautii, Vriesia viminalis, 
Vriesia psittacina and garden of cacti. Awarded a botanical certificate. 

Mrs. Roswell Eldridge, Great Neck, Long Island (J. G. Esson, gar- 
dener), exhibited Crocus Korolkowii. Awarded a vote of thanks. 

Constable Estate, Mamaroneck, N. Y. (James Stuart, gardener), ex- 
hibited Begonia vernon (hybrid). Awarded a vote of thanks. 


A Fine New Freesia 
Edward A. Manda, East Orange, N. J., exhibited Freesia Joan Manda, 
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AMARE GARDEN BOOKS 


“NONE 





to those cr. Mos these tnterceteé= AN 
Catalog No. 16 describ- 
ing 500 selected books B E T T EI R 
4 on flowers, fruits, vege- 
tables, trees, shrubs, landscape gardening, soils, 
insect pests and plant diseases, growing plants under glass, etc 


TWO OF OUR SPECIALS 
ROCK GARDEN PRIMER by Archie Thornton.—New. Cover- 
ing the subject from the ground up for the beginner. Instructive 
pen and ink drawings and handsome four-color plates. Cloth cover, 
$2.15 postpaid. 

FOUNDATION PLANTING by Leonard H. Johnson.—Covering the art 
and science of beautifying, by means of plants, the immediate frontage of the 
house, also its sides and rear. Over 200 illustrations, the majority accom- 
panied by planting plans and keys. Descriptive text praises, criticises and 
discusses all the plantings shown. Size 74 x 10 inches. 256 pages, handsome 
cloth cover, $3.65 postpaid. 


A. T. DELAMARE COMPANY, Inc. 


448-G WEST 37TH STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 


AUTHORITATIVE BOOKS WORTH OWNING 






























































lH. L. FROST & CO. 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 
MOVES 
| LARGE TREES 


REASONABLY — EFFICIENTLY 
PRUNING SURGERY INSECT CONTROL 

















MANURE! MORE MANURE! 


Good gardening depends on manure. Chemicals, prepared fer- 
tilizers, nothing can take its place. You must have manure. 





Stable manure has become scarce, 
but thanks to ADCO you can still 
have all the manure you need. ADCO 
is the powder that when mixed with 
straw, stalks, leaves, cuttings, garden 
waste of any kind, turns it into 
manure. This ADCO Manure is 
real manure, identical chemically and 
in fertilizing power with the old- 
fashioned kind, but much cleaner. 


You owe it to your garden and 
yourself to know about ADCO and 
how to use it. Won’c you let us 
send you our booklet? It's free. 


Send $7.75 for 100 lbs. of ADCO, enough to make two tons of manure: 
or order it from your dealer. 


ADCO, 1704 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia 














Use Invisible Rose Spray 


Prepaid: half pint $1; pint $1.50. At 
your dealer's or send check. 

When insects appear on roses use 
Apuistrocen (kills aphis—plant lice) 
and Insecrrocen (killsleaf-eating insects). 
Be sure to use the com- 
plete treatment. 

Write for free bulletin, 
“Black Spot Control” 
ROSE MFG. CO. 
3641 Filbert Street 

thiladelptia, Pa, 





BIGGER BLOOMS, more vigorous foliage re- 
sult from roses sprayed with Fungtrogen. 
Acts like magic. 

Wind and insects spread the spores of 
Mildew and Black Spot. The invisible 
Fungtrogen spray soon 
checks these diseases. 
Does not discolor. 

Easy and pleasant to 
use. Simply mix with 
water. Half pint makes 
1§ quarts of spray. 
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PHLOX* * % 


DIVARICATA LAPHAMI 


A perennial Phlox of pure gentian blue, growing 
to a height of 15 to 18 inches; unsurpassed as 
a border plant when planted in front of Darwin 
Tulips, since it flowers in May and continues 
flowering until early July. . 

No other garden flower blooming at this season 
shows this rare and beautiful color. 

A solid bed of Phlox Laphami is one of the most 
attractive sights in any garden and we cannot too 
strongly recommend everyone to try at least a 
few of these remarkable plants. 


50c per plant, $3 per dozen, $20 per 100 


(Moss or Mountain Pink) 
An evergreen creeping plant, excellent for edging 
the border or in the rock garden. Producing 
masses of bloom in April and May, with moss- 
like foliage; invaluable carpeting for the ground. 
50c per plant, $3 per dozen, $20 per 100 


CAERULEA 


Especially useful in the rock garden, owing to the 
scarcity of blue flowering plants during April 
and May. This variety makes a neat, compact 
plant, literally covered with clear, blue flowers 
equal in intensity to the Phlox divaricata laphami. 
Truly a little gem, not as yet widely distributed. 
50c per plant, $5 per dozen, $35 per 100 


}, ALBA—Pure white. 
VIVID—Bright cerise 
Peo pink. 

LILAOCINA — Light 
lilac. 
ROSEA—Rose pink. 
50c per plant, $3 
per dozen, $20 

per 100 
Send today for 
your copy 
of TOTTY’S 
New 1930 Cata- 
log! 
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MADISON, NEW JERSEY 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $ . 
(Check or money order) for which please 
i Serre plants of each of the 
following (check which): 

DIVARICATA LAPHAMI TC SUBULATA oO 
CAERULEA CT ALBA Oo VIVID 0 
LICACINA oO ROSEA Oo 

If you want catalog check here 0 


Name 
Address 
City 














Rock Garden Evergreens 


Make your garden attractive the year round 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER. 
3 Canadian juniper. 10-12” spread 
4 Mugho pine __ 
1 Pfitzer’s juniper pling 
1 Spreading yew 8-10" ‘“* 
ORDER NOW: 9 spreading, transplanted 
evergreens $5.25 postpaid. 

All plants government inspected 
Reference: 1st National Bank 
PIEDMONT FORESTRY COMPANY 
Bound Brook New Jersey 





BLUE SPRUCES 


Grow your own 
60 varieties of “Baby” EVERGREENS 
Catalog on Request 
POMEROY BLUE SPRUCE 
GARDENS 


New Milford Connecticut 





Care of the Small Garden 


Many garden talks are more for people possessed 
of unlimited financial resources than for the 
“garden lover’ classed as an “‘amateur’’ but who 
is a student of growing things—who does most 
or all of his own work. 

I am in this class, with an experience of twenty- 
five years. Mine is an old-fashioned garden and 
my talk includes the old-fashioned garden and 
old-fashioned flowers. Terms on application. 


C. W. WILLIS 
14 Springs Road Bedford, Mass. 
Telephone Lexington 1161 
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a new lily-flowered freesia. Awarded a first class certificate of merit. This 
is a marvelous new white variety showing the greatest advance in freesia 
hybridization of the present time. 

Chase Brass and Copper Company, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
exhibited the Mango Garden Marker. Awarded a vote of thanks. This is 
a practical marker but lacking in esthetic qualities for garden use. 

John Scheepers, Inc., New York City, and Dr. Forman T. McLean, 
New York Botanical Garden, New York City, exhibited Sweetglads, 
hybrids developed from Gladiolus tristis, in the following varieties: Alpha, 
Beta (blotched) and Gamma (striped). They were grown by the New 
New York Botanical Garden. Awarded a vote of thanks. The intention of 
these hybridists is to create a new race of gladioli, retaining the fragrance 
of the wild species. The three exhibited represented their first accomplish- 
ments. 

Mayfair Nurseries, Bergenfield, N. J. (gardener, Marcel Lepiniec), ex- 
hibited rock plants as follows: (Primula helenea (hybrid), Iris pumila 
(Crimea), Primula cashmeriana (P. denticulata cashemiriana) (Asia), 
Primula farinosa (Europe), Draba repens (Europe), Bruckenthalia spicu- 
lifolia, Shortia galacifolia (North Carolina). Awarded a vote of thanks. 

Mrs. H. E. Manville, Pleasantville, N. Y. (T. H. Everitt, gardener), 
exhibited the following: 


A Curious Chinese Plant 


Amorphophallus rivierii, a curious aroid from Cochin, China, producing 
from a large tuber a three-foot-tall flower scape in early Spring, followed 
by a single umbrella-like leaf measuring to four feet across. Awarded a 
vote of thanks. 

Trichosporum lobbianum, an epiphyte from Java belonging to the 
family Gesneriaceae. Under tropical conditions it makes an attractive 
basket subject bearing many tubular scarlet flowers which are of long 
duration. Awarded an award of commendation. 

Begonia ulmifolia (the elm-leaved begonia), a white-flowered species 
from Colombia. Awarded a vote of thanks. 

Clerodendron ugandense, the only blue-flowered species in cultivation, 
makes a handsome cool greenhouse shrub. It was discovered in Uganda 
some five or six years ago and introduced to Kew, from whence seed was 
obtained and bfought to this country in the Summer of 1928. Blooms 
freely during the Winter months. Awarded a vote of thanks. 

Venidium fastuosum, a new annual introduced to England by Mr. T. 
Hay in 1928 and this year being offered for the first time in this country. 
Should be valuable for sunny positions but the brilliant orange-colored 
flowers close in dull weather. Awarded a vote of thanks. 

Calliandra haematocephala, a tall growing leguminous shrub collected 
in the Amazon valley region by Dr. White, then of the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden. Closely related botanically to the acacias. Awarded a vote of 
thanks. 


Verbena Venosa in Chicago 


ERBENA VENOSA, mentioned in a recent issue, has 

been grown in Chicago’s West Park system for 17 years. 
Chief Florist August Koch secured seed of -it from Europe in 
1913 and has saved some every year since then from selected 
plants. His practice is to cut all terminal spikes when faded, 
usually in August. Those from selected plants yield enough 
seed for the following year. Removal of the terminal spikes 
induces a strong new growth that provides glorious bloom 
until freezing weather. In cool rainy weather in late Fall the 
bloom may appear poor, but the first sunny day brings it out 
again in full beauty. 

Mr. Koch uses Verbena venosa as both a bedding and a 
border plant. He considers a single row of it very unsatisfac- 
tory and rarely plants it less than three rows deep for border 
use. He likes to plant it in combination with deep pink flow- 
ers of various sorts, but his favorite combination of it is with 
Penstemon ‘‘Sensation” in rich lavender purple and with 
primulinus gladioli in orange. 

Verbena venosa is perfectly hardy with us but comes up 
late. It is rhizomatous, and no one can predict when the new 
plants will appear. It is therefore more satisfactory, for park 
purposes, to treat the plant as an annual rather than a peren- 
nial. Seed is planted in frames each March. 

West Park experience indicates the possibility that soil 
has a marked influence on the color. Your correspondent 
wrote of this verbena as heliotrope blue. Our flowers are lav- 
ender purple. Seed from a strain that bloomed with pinkish 
flowers each year in a local garden produced flowers identical 
in color with our strain when planted in the West Parks trial 
gardens. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 
Chicago, II. 
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Rock Plants == 
Easily Grown 
Delightful 











vy 
This Free 
Booklet of ons 
Rock Plants Ase 
and Alpines ALPIW 
Tells How 
to Succeed 
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Rare shrubs, rare Saxifraga, rare | 
Irises, rare Natives. Unusual and 
choice rock plants and alpines are 
listed in the most helpful and inter- 
— catalog we have ever pub- 
lished. Send for your copy today. | 
| 


Spring Beauty 


Collection 


12 of the most proliferous 
bloomers of Spring in 


an assorted color $3 00 


combination ...... 
Each plant is labelled 
MAYFAIR NURSERIES 


105 Highland Avenue 
(BERGENFIELD NEW JERSEY 























CHOICE PERENNIALS 
All Field Grown 
AMY HORE 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
P. O. Scotch Plains, N. J. 








CALIFORNIA 


Wild Flower Seeds 


Catalog of over 300 kinds 
Seed mixtures for Eastern gardens— 
5 and 50 cents 








LESTER ROWNTREE & CO. 
Carmel, California 











BOXWOOD 


The largest and most beautiful collec- 
tion of specimen Buxus suffruticosa and 
sempervirens we have ever offered. 


List on Request 


BLUE RIDGE GARDENS, Iac. 
ELLISTON, VA. 





Flowers and Flowering Plants 


A very complete and instructive book 
for the garden lover. 
Price $3.50 
For Sale by “‘Horticulture”’ 





GREEN TWISTED 
Steel Garden Stakes 


(3, 4, 5 and 6 foot) 


Inconspicuous and Indestructible 
Wholesale and Retail Prices on Request 


MIDDLETOWN GARDEN CLUB 
Box 575 Middletown, Conn. 
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OVELY Flowers around 
your home, luscious Vege- 
tables from your own garden 
—how these add to the jey 
of living! Our 1930 Garden 
Book lists the best Seeds, 
Plants and Bulbs and tells 
how to grow them. 


A copy free if you mention 
“Horticulture” 


HENRY A. DREER 
1806 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








RARE PLANTS 


Unusual Shrubbery, Fancy Perennials, 
Iris, Cotoneasters, Daphnes and Hun- 
dreds of Extraordinary Items. 


Write for Rare Plant Catalog 


F. M. ELLIS 


Dept. H Griffin, Ga. 





NURSERY MAN—Experienced 


One who can supervise other men intelli- 
gently; can dig trees, if necessary; knowl- 
edge of evergreen varieties, frame culture 
(no greenhouse) growing of perennials. 
Location—North West, Penna., 350 miles 
from Phila., 3% hr. ride (state road) to 
Buffalo. Excellent future, will pay $5 or 
more a day depending on man’s experience. 
Protestant (prefer German or Swedish). 
Two houses on Nursery location. (Do not 
wish married man with children.) 


McKEAN CO., Smethport, Pa. 





Unusual Opportunity 


for an experienced landscape gardener, 
from 35 to 40 years of age, to associate 
himself with a long established and suc- 
cessful firm in Central Massachusetts, the 
head of which wishes to be relieved of 
some of his responsibilities. 


A. V. L., Care of “Horticulture” 





 INDESTRUCTO METAL 
Laewand and Tree Labels 


Permanent labels without 
ink or paint. Always legi- 
ble. Attractive. Inexpen- 
Sive. For trees, plants. 
shrubs, pot plants and 
garden stakes. Send 10 
cts. for samples of various 
kinds. 


Ball & Socket Mfg. Co. 
West Cheshire, Conn 
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The Vittadenia in France 


N Horticulture of November 1, 1929, there was an article 
on Vittadenia australis which was of great interest to me, 

as I had seen the plant last Summer in Brittany. The accom- 
panying picture was taken in June when the plants were a 
mass of pink, and growing quite happily under the shade of 
the pine trees, with the blue sea shining in the distance. The 
whole effect was delightful, but with the usual indifference 





Vittadinia Australis Used as an Edging 


to species displayed by the average French garden owner, this 
particular one had not the faintest idea what the flower was 
called. On my return to Versailles, I took the picture to M. 
George Truffault, the horticulturist, who pronounced it 
Vittadenia australis. I do not know whether it would grow 
in such luxuriance in our climate, probably not, but even a 
little would be better than none. It does not seem to be listed 
in any catalogue I have been able to find, except the foreign 
ones. 
—RMrs. Jay Clark, Jr. 

Worcester, Mass. 


Repellents Against Rabbits 


HE application of blood to the trunks of trees to protect 

them from rabbits was given as a prevention for rabbit 
injury, in the December 15 issue of Horticulture. This is an 
old idea, but Wisconsin orchardists have not found it success- 
ful in every case. Professor T. J. Maney of the Iowa Experi- 
ment Station carried on an experiment in 1928 to test out 
various repellents. He reports on the results of this experiment 
in the Transactions of the Iowa Horticultural Society, in part 
as follows: 

It is important to note that badly starved rabbits will attack trees 
painted with fresh lime sulpbur and rabbit blood. Lime sulphur has been 
recommended widely as a rabbit repellent, but evidently it does not repel 
effectively. If it is used it should be applied several times during the Winter 
season, as it soon weathers from the bark. Even white lead paint mixed with 
raw linseed oil was ineffective in preventing injury. A number of commer- 
cial paints were effective in preventing injury, but before their use can be 
recommended more must be learned concerning the possibility of their in- 
juring the tree bark under varying weather conditions. 

When he applied rabbit blood to the trunk of a tree, the 
entire trunk was eaten by rabbits. A great deal depends upon 
just how hungry the rabbits are. When the snow is deep and 
the rabbits are almost starved, it becomes very difficult to 
protect the trees. When other food is available, especially 
prunings of tree branches, the danger of trunk injury is 
slight. Most commercial orchardists consider rabbits as rodents 
and are exterminating them in their orchards. 

—H. J. Rahmlow. 
Madison, Wis. 








Joseph H. Dodson A SIMPLE 


~ 
America’s foremost lo Br 
bird authority for 
50 years, has writ- 
= an interesting 


ook, beautifully 
illustrated with 55 actual photo- 


graphs—‘‘Y our Bird Friendsand How 
to Win Them.’’ Tells you how to have 
birds on your premises the year 
round — explains styles of houses 

baths and shelters they prefer. Send 


for this FREE book today 
Birds are useful. They keep the 

garden free from cut worms, bugs, 

moths and oth- 

er destructive 

insects. Mar- Flicker House 

tins feed from the air. One 
colony will destroy thou 

4 sands of mosquitoes a day. 


) Birds Bring Cheer 
— A medley of bird songs will 
adi to the attractiveness of 
any home. Na 
Queen Anne Martin House turally, birds 
e where they are most we!come- 
rave good places to nest plenty of 
fresh water and are not mole‘ted by 
their enemies. Write for free book 


Joseph H. Dodson, Inc. 
233 Harrison St. Kankakee, Ill. 


Dodson Bird Houses are priced 
from $2 to $150 


ep ACR PAX oe 


Controls most 





Wren House 








injurious to 


insects 


plants. Harmless to man, beasts and 
birds. Does not injure plants. Stain- 
less. Economical. Send for circular 
and price. 


Morris B. Reade, Inc., Belleville, N. J. 











STANDARD HOT BED SASH, 3 ft. wide, 
6 ft. long, made in several styles, to take 
three, four or five rows of glass, either 
grooved or made for glass to putty. Red 
wood, $1.40 each; White Pine, $1.60 each; 
25 or more sash, 10 cents less. Write for 
circular. Glass, sizes, 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 
10x14 at $2.80 per box, 
boxes at $2.70. 
C. N. ROBINSON & BRO. 
Dept. 29 Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE 


50 sq. ft. Ten 





Complete, established, up-to-date hardy 
plant business on Connecticut shore. Mod- 
ern greenhouses, dwelling house and other 


buildings. Improvements all No. 1. Safe 
and profitable investment. No gambling. 
Reason for sale advanced age, poor health. 


FRANK JOSIFEKO, Madison, Conn. 


Buckwheat Hulls 


Ideal year-round mulch for roses, 
perennials, shrubs, evergreens. Con- 
serve moisture; light, will not pack. 
Write for Descriptive Folder 
DAYTON MILLING CO. 
810 Main Street Towanda, Penna. 
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OU Ka <exgie 
wey te ecy 


and Ay Is the 
trade mark that 
can guarantee It. 


KINS & DURBROW, | 

















Blueberries 


Larger Than a Wedding Ring 
Selected and bred for large, de- 


licious, crispy smooth berries, 
and vigorous, productive, beau- 
tiful bushes. Strong, healthy 
plants, true to name—Aristo- 
crats for your garden. 


WHITESBOG 
BLUEBERRY NURSERIES 


Headquarters for 
Purebred Blueberry Plants 


JOSEPH J. WHITE, INC. 
WHITESBOG, NEW JERSEY 


























— LILY SEED—Raise Regal Lilies 
2 from seed. Fifty cents for 500 
pode ; 75 cents for 1,000; $1.25 per oz. 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 





DELPHINIUM 


Order now, seedling plants to bloom from 
July 15th on, February sown, coldframe 
grown, from seed of the prize-winning 
“Little Harbor Farm Hybrids,” or Black- 
more and Langdon’s finest. Ready in May, 
lusty plants from 4-inch pots,—$3.00 per 
dozen, $20.00 per hundred. 
Seed $1.00 per packet, either variety 


MOORE & LUNN 


Falmouth Massachusetts 





OLIVE MILLS BELCHES 
Cherry Meadow Gardens 


Framingham Centre, Mass. 
Order early 


Plants for your window-boxes 
Mauve, violacea, rose, or white 
petunias—English Ivy 
Send for 1930 Catalog 





Delphinium Advancement 


Seed from selected seedlings of this Super- 
Delph, also seed from seedlings of Wat- 
kins Samuels selected named varieties. $1 
per pkt. Our list of choice exhibition Glads 
mailed to ones sending in name and address. 


DR. T. E. BARBER AND SONS 
Grand Forks, N. Dakota 





Christmas Roses 
$1.25 each, 5 for $6.00 
Spring Delivery 


Catalog of “Glorious Peonies’’ and 
“Lovely Lilies’ on request. 


I. S. HENDRICKSON 
Box F Jamesport, L. I., NW. Y. 





ROSE BUSHES 


Collection of 10 first grade open field 
grown Rose Bushes for $5.00. llection 
includes such fine garden novelties as 
ETOILE DE HOLLANDE, dark red; and 
others of equally interesting merit. Send 
for catalog describing above and other 
collections. 


STRATFORD BOSE NURSERIES 
Stratford, Conn. 








Oriental 
eAmerica’s Finest C 
Weepins Rose Flowering and 
scpies Cherries, Fl 
bs; in all varieties and sizes. 
gab for free book with color 
illustrations. 
A.E. WOHLERT 
932 Montgomery Avenue 
.» Montgomery Co., 


Trees 














HORTICULTURE 
A Cold Frame Calendar 


March. As quickly as possible get the soil enclosed in the 
frame ready to use by breaking it up with a pick and shovel, 
and incorporate some manure with it. When the soil is well 
thawed out and ready sow seeds in the frame or in flats that 
are to be placed in the frame. A good time for starting early 
plants in a cold frame is the latter part of March or early in 
April. In the temperature of the frame the seedlings will 
make slow but sturdy growth and will be in splendid con- 
dition for transplanting. 

To prevent plants from making a spindling growth they 
should have good ventilation and not be kept too warm or 
be crowded in the seed boxes. As the seedlings increase in 
size transplant some of them to make room. Use toothpicks 
when little stakes seem necessary. 

To have a pansy bed that will probably be in full bloom 
in July, sow seeds in a box of rich earth in March and put 
the flat in a sunny window. Keep the soil warm and moist. 
If the little plants become too crowded transplant some of 
them to another box. When the frost is gone set the ae 
out in a rich, partially shaded bed. 

To raise carnations from seed, sow about the middle of 
March in rich pulverized garden soil and keep the seed box 
or flat where the temperature is about 70 degrees. Transplant 
when the third leaf appears. Later when the weather is settled, 
plant outdoors in a well-fertilized soil. 

A good mixture for seed boxes is made of sand, leaf-mold, 
and well decayed fertilizer in equal proportions. An inch of 
coarse soil should be placed in the bottom of the boxes to 
insure drainage. 

April. Early this month make up mild hot beds for grow- 
ing such things as early cabbage, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, 
asters, stocks, petunias, schizanthus, and other half-hardy 
flowers; also for replanting tomato, celery, eggplant, snap- 
dragon, and flowers sown early in the hot bed. 

Cheesecloth frames are quite warm enough at this season, 
as many of the plants do not need too much heat. 

For starting seeds indoors if you have no “‘flats’’ or pans 
use anything convenient, like shallow wooden boxes, earthern 
flower pots, or paper pots. Even pasteboard boxes, paper 
drinking cups, even tin cans or empty egg shells may be 
pressed into service with success. 

May. Lilacs, forsythias, viburnums, philadelphus, hy- 
drangeas and other shrubs can be propagated from cuttings in 
a cold frame. Keep the soil well moistened. Use four inches of 
ordinary garden soil with enough soil to make it friable. The 
evaporation is so great in the cuttings that most of the foliage 
should be stripped off. New leaves will form quickly enough. 
See that the cuttings have a heel whenever possible, otherwise 
make the cut just below the leaf joint. Pack sand and wet 
well. Keep the frame closed and shaded well—raise the sash 
as growth appears—later remove it entirely. 

—Kenneth R. Boynton. 
New York Botanical Garden. 














Reserve Your Copy Now 


Aristocrats of the Trees 


Limited Edition 
By ERNEST H. WILSON 
Price $15.00—Publication Date March 20 
THE STRATFORD COMPANY, Publishers 


289 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 
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Fringed Gentian 


(Gentiana crinita) 


Cardinal Flower 
(Lobelia cardinalis) 
Seed Now Ready 
50c Per Packet 
POSTPAID 
Should be scattered at once in 
some likely place, and allowed to 
naturalize themselves. Gentian 
on grassy bank, Lobelia along 
brooks or in bogs. 
SHELBUENE, VT. 


Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 











CROCKET?’S Collection 
of 
HARDY ALPINE PLANTS 


Prepaid for $3.50 2 Collections $6.00 


One Each 
Achillea Tomentosum, yellow 
Achillea Umbellata, be = 6” 


Phlox Divaricata, blue 
Phlox Procumbens, lilac 
Polemonium 


Veronica ae blu "ae 


R. M. CROCKET & CO., INC. 
Cranford, N. J. 





GLADIOLUS 
Elm Hill Assortment 


An assortment containing 20 or more high 
class, large-flowered, named varieties, our 
selection from our "1930 list. 1% inches 
and above in diameter. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. $2.75 per 100, $1.50 per 50, post- 
paid. You will be interested in our 1930 
list, listing 75 of the better varieties. Send 
for it today. 
Wholesale or Retail—Which? 
ELM HILL FARM, BR. C. Bellard 
Box O, Wayland, Ohio 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 

Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 

16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 








LOVELIER LILACS 
French Hybrids on their own roots 


Let my catalog bring you the secret of 
Lovelier Lilacs, and other information. Yours 
for a postal card. Act now. 


D. M. ANDREWS 
Boulder Colorado 























Oregon Grown Gladioli 


If you desire a collection of beautiful flow- 
ers next summer, for either garden or 
table decoration, you should order the fol- 
lowing Gladioli Bulbs: 

Lot 1-B: 125 Bulbs, No. 8 (blooming 
size), 25 each of 5 varieties (all labeled), 
viz: Cowee’s Scarlet Wonder (red), Car- 
men Sylva (white), Golden Measure (yel- 
low), B. L. Smith (orchid) and Mrs. F. C. 
Peters (lavender). Price $3.00, prepaid. 


' No division allowed. 


Write for complete Price List of over 
200 varieties. 
COLEMAN GARDENS 


Box 424 Multnomah, Ore. 


and Od Oe Or Oe 
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Rhododendrons, Kalmias 
and 


We can supply fine collected plants of the 
above in any quantities and sizes. 
We collect these plants from a tract of 
16,000 acres owned by the Linville Im- 
provement Oompany, which has an eleva- 
tion of 4,000 to 6,000 feet. 

Fall shipments commence about September 
1st. Spring shipments about March Ist. 
L. A. & P. J. A. BERCKMANS 

(Associates) 
Formerly of the firm of 
P. J. Berckmans Company 
LINVILLE NURSERIES 
“Crest of the Blue Ridge Mountains” 
NOR CAROLINA 
Samples of our stock were displayed at the 
Nurserymen’s Convention ip ton, 
July 16th to 18th, 1929 


EVERGREEN Fire 
Flowering Shrubs 
Rhododendron Max. and 


Mountain Laurel 


2-4 ft., 25, $6.00; per 100 ....... $20.00 
Specimen Clumps, 2-8 ft., 25 ..... 15.00 
Seedl 8-24 in., per 100 ...... 10.00 
Hemlock, 2-4 ft., 25, $6.00; per 100 20.00 
Holly, thered berried kind, 2-4ft.,25for 8.00 
Write for our wholesale price list 
FOREST EVERGREEN OO. 


P. O. Box 29 Doeville, Tenn. 








BEAUTIFY your home with a fine Broad 
~ Leaf Flowering Evergreen Shrub. Beau- 
tiful Rhododendron, Max. and Mountain 
Laurel 2 to 4 ft..—25 for $5, or 100 for 
$18. Clumps (fine specimens, having 6 to 
18 branches) 2 to 8 ft.—10 for $7—or 25 
for $15. Seedlings 12 to 24 inches $8 per 
100. Hemlock 2 to 4 ft..—25 for $5. 


Cash With Order 


DOEVILLE COLLECTION Co. 
Doeville Tennessee 


Rhododendrons 


We offer small plants of a number 
of the newly introduced Chinese and 
other species for trial. List free. 


JOS. B. GABLE 
Stewartstown Pennsylvania 








Choice Rock Plant and 
Flower Seeds 


A healthy plant from every seed because 
they are hand-picked. 
Illustrated booklet free on request 


“THOUSAND FLOWERS,” I. F. Stiler 
Syosset, New York 





ALPINE AND ROGK PLANTS 


of quality 
Imported and grown by 


Rockmarge Alpine Gardens 


Medina, Washington 
Mrs. Edith H. Banghart, F. RB. H. 8S. 





Distinctive Rock Plants 
An unusual list of 
European-Asiatic-Western American 
Plants and Bulbs 


Send for Our Catalog Now 


OREGON GARDENS 
Route 1, Box 487 Portland, Oregon 
good rock garden 


plants for $ l ‘ 50 


Alyssum saxatile compactum, yellow 
Cerastium tomentosum, white 
Dianthus deltoides, crimson 

Sedum glaucum, starry white 

Sedum sexangulare, starry yellow 
Veronica repens, light blue 


Hybrids Delphinium Seeds, 50c per pkg. 
Catalog on Request 
EDGELL ROAD GARDENS 
Pramingham Center, Mass. 





HORTICULTURE 
Ailanthus and Acer Negundo 


OR one reason or another, the ailanthus has not been much 

patronized, although it is a most adaptable tree, and in cer- 
tain instances it has even been removed. Acer negundo is like- 
wise, apparently, not in favor; but because of its varied form, 
it, too, is deserving of better treatment. 


I have seen the ailanthus and negundo in five of our Union 
states, but in a dozen years of study over the eastern plains 
and in the Pulney Hills of South India I have found neither 
negundo nor ailanthus growing there. Acer negundo, better 
known as boxelder, far transcends, in certain places, the 
‘small tree’’ of Gray’s newest manual, growing to a goodly 
height. It is, unquestionably, native to North America, but 
has been introduced into parts of India. 

Ailanthus is commonly spoken of, over the States, as the 
Tree of Heaven. The tree itself, by whatever name, is known 
to few except specialists. Two writers in Horticulture, a few 
years ago, stated or assumed the year 1880 as about the date 
of its first planting in the United States. This statement has 
led me to make inquiry and to fix its introductory date, here, 
as early as 1840. An ailanthus, which I admired in 1868, as 
a tree standing at the east end wall of my college, in Spring- 
field, Ohio, was, I have ascertained, set out as a shrub, before 
1848. It showed a thriving growth of 30 feet in 1868. For 
South India, there is one species given as A. excelsa, by Nairne, 
and called a ‘‘fine tree.”’ 

I shall take three samples of Acer negundo, representing 
different forms of growth: one in the Arnold Arboretum, two 
of the same kind in the foothills of the White Mountains, 
western York County, Me., and one in Angola, India. On 
November 6, 1929, the Arboretum negundo was bare, with 
a trunk 13 inches in diameter. Branches, branchlets and buds 
made a fine combination. Branches were horizontal; branch- 
lets were switchy, shiny, smooth and greenish brown; 
the coming year’s leaves and flowers were already uncounted 
pairs of large, white-tipped buds. The many branches gave 
the tree the shape of a big cylindrical tower. Innumerable 
branchlets, impinging on each other, clothed the skeleton, 
and the multitudinous buds formed a complete decorative 
covering. In September, 1925, the twin negundos in Maine 
were each two feet in diameter and 40 feet high, and had 
rough, corky bark on their trunks. The lowest branches were 
eight feet above the ground, and drooping, while the upper 
ones were close together, bearing dense foliage. In September, 
1929, the Angola negundo was a low tree with almost all 
the branches and branchlets drooping, from crown to base. 
Although it is the shortest of these three negundos, its 
branches are longest and its foliage the most dense. Like its 
Maine fellows, it possesses some leaves with one, two or three 
lobes, but has most of them entire. As to soils and surround- 
ings, the Arboretum negundo stands alone, in good mixed 
soil of sand and mold,—the Maine form roots among flinty 
rocks covered thinly with clayey mold,—while the Angola 
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The New 
PEONY MANUAL 


A veritable encyclopedia of peony knowl- 
edge to be found in no other volume. 
Splendidly illustrated in color and half- 
tones and its 336 pages are crowded 
with valuable and authentic information 
that every peony lover should know. 


For further information, address the 


SECRETARY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 


Northbrook, Ill. 
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Flowering Bulbs 


Three Unusual Summer 








l h ° « 
Delphiniums 
Unexcelled here or abroad, devel- 
oped by years of drastic selection 
from renowned European stock, 
mostly Wrexham. Fresh mixed seed 


$1.00 a pkt.; named varieties $1.50; 


mixed named varieties $2.00; Baby 
Ss $5.00 for two dozen. Send 
for descriptive folder. 
We Grow Delphiniums Only 
WINGS DELPHINIUM GARDEN 
Box 3380, Portland, Oregon 





Summer Hyacinth (Hyacinthus candicans) 
Tall spikes, from 8 to 5 feet high, filled 
with pure white bell-shaped blossoms. 
Spectacular and fine. Well worth growing. 
Big Blooming Bulbs 
2 for 25c $1.40 per dozen 
Peruvian Daffodil (Ismene calathina) 
Large creamy white, fragrant blossoms 
which resemble immense daffodils. Worthy 
of a place in any garden. 
Big Blooming Bulbs 
Each 25c Per dozen, $2.25 
Mexican Shell Flower (Tigridia pavonia) 
Large, triangular blossoms of yellow, 
spotted and blotched with bright red. Ex- 
ceedingly brilliant and attractive. Bloom- 
| sized bulbs, 25c each; $2.25 per doz. 
All of the above bulbs are plauted in the 
Spring and will bloom the same Summer. 


THE TRIANGLE PAEMS, Circleville, Obio 
Dr. B. B. Bales, Prop, 











GLADIOLUS 


A MONEY SAVING LIST 
Gladly Sent on Request 
It contains prepaid prices of the newer 
and better varieties, both domestic 
and imported. 


ARTHUR C. PERRIN 


768 Alberta Street Portland, Oregon 





57 GLADIOLUS $2 


Beautify your garden with 57 varieties, 
each bulb separately labeled. $5.00 value, 
prepaid in U. 8. for $2.00. 


Catalog Free 


TERRACE GLADIOLI GARDENS 
Box H50, Stevensville, Mich. 








GLADIOLUS SEED 


The Gladiolus from the most fascinat- 

ing, interesting and profitable stand- 
t. Our catalog is erent and very 

nteresting. Write for it today. 


ARTHUR C. KOERNER 


Five Oaks Farm, B. I., Newport, Minn. 














3 Beautiful Dahlias 


Twenty Gorgeous Gladioli $1.50 Postpaid 
Different colors. Write for our beautifully 
illustrated Catalog of Dahlias, Bulbs and 
Hardy Plants. It is free. 


COLONIAL FARMS, Inc. 
Coatesville, Pa. 








GLADIOLUS 
SUNSET SKY 


Our new origination. Color light 
cream, suffused with Carmine. 
Deep Carmine throat. Blends into 
any bouquet. Price $1. 


Catalog free. Hundreds of good 

Gladiolus. Winners gold and sil- 

ver A. G. S. medals Intermoun- 
tain Regional Show. 

DODROPIN GLAD GARDENS 
Route 2-0 

Lewiston Orchards Lewiston, Idaho 
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Robin, Wren; and Bluebird 


RUSTIC CEDAR BIRD HOUSES 
Three for $5.00 


A. P. GREIM 8. Toms River, N. J. 
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WAHOO LODGE 
GARDENS 


Headquarters for 


Hardiness and Quality 
In Rose Bushes 


In this climate only the hardiest 
can survive 
Our many years of testing and ex- 
perimenting, enables us to offer 
only the best among these the 
very best of the new varietics 
A Trial Order must convince you that 
you have never seen finer. If otherwise 
it is our desire that you return them 
at our expense. 
The Wahoo Lodge Gardens 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Our Catalog and Hardy Western Plant 
specialties will also be mailed 
upon request. 














NEW ENGLAND 
Gladiolus Originations 


Adonis Pride of Sharon 
Betty Melba 

Bleeding Heart Miss T Rose 

Dr. Jackson Mrs. F. C. Pete-s 
Ethelyn Mrs. W. E. Clark 
Fair Harvard Primadonna 
Fluffy Ruffles Prim Queen 


Princess Mafalda 
Priscilla Alden 


Grace Clark 
Harmonia 


Henry Goehl Rita Beck 
John Alden Rose Mist 

La Argentina Sarah Palfrey 
Lady Dainty Sophie Fischer 
Mary Capen Sunnymede 
Ornatus Twin Fires 


WILLIAM E. CLARK 
Sunnymede Sharon, Mass. 





Gladiolus Book Free 


Send for my new 36-page illustrated 
Gladiolus Book, describing 175 exqui- 
site varieties, including the rare novelty 
“Lavender Bride.” 

Gladiolus Specialist 


HOWARD M. GILLET 
Box 451 New Lebanon, N. Y. 





DAHLIAS 
Save 25 to 50% 


Best New and Standard Prize 
Winning Dahlias 
Growers and Distributors 


LAKEWOOD DAHLIA GARDENS 
Dept. H Lakewood, Ohio 





. May we send you “Our 
Dathtas 101 Dahlias’? A cata- 
log listing the best va- 

rieties both old and new at fair prices. 
Show that neighbor how with this collec- 
tion: One tuber each, Elite Glory, Margaret 
W. Wilson, Sanhicans Bluebird, Shudows 
Lavender, Nichu, Rolla Boy, Tommy At- 
kins, Eliza Clark Bull, Eastern Star, 
Elinor Vandever, and Charles Stratton. 


Prepaid—-Ten Dollars 
Good healthy potash-fed stock 


Valley Inn Flower Farms, Monongahela, Pa. 





Experienced representative to represert 
tree surgery company. Good opportunity 
and permanent employment for right per- 
son. Give experience and ability to work 
in western New York. Tree Service, 259 
Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 





POSITION WANTED 
Single, young man desires gardener’s posi- 


tion on private estate, wishing to make 
change from present position. Has had ex- 
perience in different branches of horticul- 


ture. Graduate of 2-year course at M. A. C. 
Can furnish reference. Address 


Cc. E. S., Care of “Horticulture” 





HORTICULTURE 


form flourishes in a deep, peat-like soil, close to other trees, 
and its branches grow, not straight up, but straight out 
among the others. Here are three very diverse negundo forms: 
one with a wide cylindrical barrel outline, another with a 
narrow cylindrical, columnar form, and the third with a 
spreading, tent-like shape. 

As for the ailanthus, I have noted three diverse specimens: 
one type in Toledo, Ohio, one in Albany, N. Y., and one 
at the Mechanics Hall end of Falmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 
There are many ailanthus trees in Toledo, tall above hosts 
of other trees; their great leaves were still clothing the limbs, 
late in October, 1929, and, on the female trees, clusters of 
milk-colored fruit bodies were tips against the sky. In Albany 
there are ailanthus trees in the large open quadrangle of St. 
Mary’s Church, which is walled off from Steuben and Lodge 
Streets, that is, one fine tree and its sucker shoots, with only 
these and grass in the whole space. The tree stretches out its 
branches and leaves, at the end of October, to all possible 
distances, in all possible denseness, with the little sucker 
bushes from the roots outlengthening the branches, and 
springing up at the farthest limits of the quadrangle. The 
Boston ailanthus occupies a small, four-sided patch with a 
house wall on one side, and cement walks and railing on the 
other three. This tree characteristically occupies its whole site. 
It is about 25 feet high, growing upwards in a limited cylin- 
drical tower. In December its branches are prettily scarred, 
where the big leaves have dropped off; its branchlets shine 
with a pleasing green tinge. It is monarch of its site. Its big 
leaves are 16 inches long, with varying numbers of leaflets; 
the scar-making pulvins of the leaves form a triangle, open 
half an inch at the base, and each of the two equal sides are 
three-quarters of an inch long. Here are three forms of ailan- 
thus, entirely different in growth, because of adjustment to 
height, to a wide, large space or to narrow limitations. 

—Lemon L. Uhl. 
Boston, Mass. 


Cacti From Cuttings 


HEN cuttings are taken from cacti, care should be taken 

not to damage the parent plant (grafting wax can be 
used to close the broken surface); and, since the cut surface 
is an open road for rot, they should be taken only in dry 
weather and allowed to dry for a few hours or a day until 
the cut end calluses over. Then they may be inserted not more 
than one inch beneath the surface in a small pot of clean 
sand and tied to light sticks to keep them from falling over. 
Many cacti have joints that can easily be broken off for this 
purpose. 














NEW ROSES 


Glorious New Seedling Hybrid Tea Rose, 
President Herbert Hoover 


This beautiful Rose is wonderfully free in its manner of growth, with 
clean glossy foliage, and charming in its color arrangement of pink, 
flame and golden yellow, producing the most dazzling color effect ever 
seen in a Rose. The flower is large and perfectly formed, with broad 
petals of excellent substance. Its exquisite fragrance is unsurpassed. 
Gold Medal Award, 1929. (Color illustration sent on request.) 
Strong, two-year, pot-grown plants for April and later delivery, 
$2.50 each; $22.50 for 10 
Rare New Climbing Rose, Chaplin’s Pink Climber. This splendid 
novelty is a cross between Paul’s Scarlet Climber and Climbing Amer- 
ican Pillar. It is a vigorous grower with glossy dark green foliage. 
The flowers are similar in size and shape to Paul’s Scarlet, but the 
color is a rich, clear pink, lasting through the blooming period. Gold 
Medal Award, 1929. 
Strong plants, $2.50 each; $22.50 for 10 


More than 150 of the best varieties of Roses offered in our Garden Annual for 
1930, a copy of which will be sent free on request. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street Boston, Mass. 
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DEPEND ON HUNTER 
FOR GLADIOLUS 
Here Are Six Leaders 
DR. F. E. BENNETT—Orange-Red $2.50 
GOLD EAGLE—Early Yellow . 5.00 


HOLLYHOCK—Great Novelty .... 2.50 
MES. LEON DOUGLAS— 








a 2.50 

W. H. PHIPPS— 
hy So. PS 2.50 
Violet-Blue........ 7.50 


Let’s get acquainted. Two 
Bulbs each of above six only 
$4.25, prepaid anywhere in 
U. S.A. 


GEO. W. HUNTER 
Grower 


B. F. D. No. 4 
DOWAGIAG, MICH. 





1200 VARIETIES 
From the Smallest to 
the Tallest. 
Early, Midseason, Late 
Iris for every purpose. 

Write for C 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Bayside, Long Island, N. ¥. 








The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Issue a catalogue containing each year 


NEW INTRODUCTIONS 
and a critical selection of 
STANDARD VARIETIES 
Grace Sturtevant Violet F. Edimann 
WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 














Peonies, Iris, Gladiolus, Dahlias 


Our new price list (sent on request) gives com- 
plete and accurate information—how to succeed 
with these flowers. Also Roses, French Lilacs and 
Holland Bulbs). NONE FINER IN AMERICA. 


The best at moderate prices 


The Sam Carpenter Gardens, Oswego, Kans. 





Seabrook Nurseries 


LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 





UNUSUAL BULB SEEDS 
Fifty-four kinds of easily handled bulb 
seeds, including Colchicum,  Tigridia, 
Allium, Camassia and 16 Hardy Lilies. 
Write for full list. 

Rex. D. Pearce, Merchantville, N. J. 











WANTED 


SEEDS or BULBS of IRIS Danfordiae; I. 
Gatesii; I. Rosenbachiana. Also plants of 
Hamamelis mollis and Hamamelis japonica. 


CARL STARKER, Jennings Lodge, Ore. 





ARISTOCRATS OF IRISDOM 


Two hundred and fifty fully tested, highly 
— | aoaaee varieties. Well grown on a 
hill side. 


Complete Color Classification 
to guide the Amateur Iris Enthusiast. 
Catalog ready soon, reserve your copy now 


Grand View Iris Gardens 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 
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Boston Florists 
PIO MM eLUL i elliaiiilel iii eli moat 





BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 


Carbone 


FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
Phone KENmore 1700 


Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 


Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass'n 
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Naperville Nurseries 
Naperville, Illinois 
Plant material for Landscape, 
Horticultural and Forestry 
Projects 


Choice line of 
STRONG PERENNIAL 
PLANTS, TREES, SHRUBS, 
VINES AND EVERGREENS 
Native Plant Material 
If you do not receive our catalog, a 
card will bring it. 

Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 








Pyracantha coccinea 
Evergreen Firethorn 


While the Firethorn is best known by 
its brilliant scarlet fruits in autumn 
and winter, it is handsome, also, at 
other seasons of the year. In spring its 
branches are covered with small flat 
clusters of tiny, white flowers, and all 
summer its glossy foliage makes it rich 
and cool looking. For sunny, well- 
drained position as far North as Mas- 
sachusetts, we have nice stalky plants 
in 4-inch pots at $2.00 each. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Massachusetts 


WATERLILIES 


Wholesale 
BUSKIRK’S 


Independence Nurseries 
Box 34, Independence, Ohio 




















BRISTOL’S TREES 


Northern-Grown, Hardy Evergreens, 


Forest and Ornamental Stock, 
especially Red Pine 


H. R. BRISTOL, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
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HORTICULTURE 


able of Pontents 


I I ese OS ee NE eS bo a 
Horticultural News-Letter .............. 

Keeping in Step With the Season .... 
kw ab a be 
Birth of the Double White Delphinium . 
Adonis Blooms in February ........ 
Why Red Dogwoods Are Red ....... 


Library Accessions in Boston .... . 


ere OI ek... 
Recognition of the Landscape Architect 


Pruning Practices Criticized ...... 
Snowdrops for Early Spring Bloom 


Rambling Observations of a Roving Gardener 





Winter Daphne for the Greenhouse ................. 


Another Curious House Plant ...'........... 
The Fringed Gentian in Maine ..... 
Hardy Yellow Climbing Roses ...... 


Transplanting Perennials in Winter 
Meconopsis Baileyi From Seed . . 

A Good Borage Seldom Seen ...... 
Setting Out Fruit Trees........ 
More Experiences With Sedums 
Primroses From Seed ............ 
A Good but Puzzling Phlox ..... 
New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 
Success With a Small Greenhouse 


Pruning the Bush Fruits .......... 


Late March Work 


BaGN to uncover the garden when the bulbs appear; as soon 
as all danger from frost is past remove the dead leaves and 
stalks from around the perennial plants, and spray new growth 
with Bordeaux mixture to prevent fungus diseases. But do not be 


too hasty. 


Rock plants which have been heaved by the frost should be 
pressed firmly into the soil and all rotting leaves of fleshy- or 


woolly-leaved plants cut away. 


Start achimenes gesnerias in boxes or pots of earth in the house 
or in the greenhouse. Spray apple tree at once with lime-sulphur 


or a miscible oil. 


Apply a topdressing of salt and nitrate of soda or manure to 
the asparagus bed; and sow such hardy vegetables as radishes, 
lettuce, spinach, smooth peas and parsnips where the soil is dry 
enough so that it will crumble in the hand. 


Start the seeds of slow-growing annuals, such as lobelias, zin- 
nias, pot marigolds, petunias, asters, heliotropes, ageratums and 
salvias, in boxes of earth or in pots in the house or in hotbeds. 


Order rose bushes for planting while they are still in a dormant 
condition. Prune the old plants when the weather is not too cold, 
cutting out ail dead wood. Dig bone meal and wood ashes around 
the roots when the ground is dry enough to work. 


It is not too early to graft cherries and plums; grafting opera- 
tions on them should be done earlier than on apples or pears. 


Repot palms, dracaenas and rubber plants within the next 
month if they are too large for their pots or not growing well. 


Start tuberous rooted begonias in boxes or pots at once. Have 


them level with the surface. 


Start gloxinias into growth now. 


Finish the pruning of trees and shrubs. 


Sow the seeds of primroses and cyclamens for next season's 


bloom. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
” 





367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 























Y FAMOUS JAPANESE 
CHERRY ‘BLOSSOMS 
of WASHINGTON 


BOOKLET 
Trees Grafted From This Famous Collection 


ROCK CREEK NURSERIES 
ROCKVILLE, MD. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 


country. <a) 
If interested send for special list 


No. 81. 
LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 


Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 


West Orange New Jersey 








HARLAN P. KELSEY 
Nursery Stock 


EAST BOXFORD MASS. 
“Hardy, New England Grown — 
Best by Test” 
Superb kinds. Gloriana 
.28; $2.30 per 10. Golden 


GLADIOLUS Dream .38; $3.10 per 10. 


Marmora .95; $7.90 per 10. Minuet .70; 
$5.80 per 10. Pearl of Cal. 65; $5.40 per 
10. Phipps .18; $1.55 pee 10. Six kinds, 
one each, $2.80; 10 each $25. 


Exquisite pink flowers, 8-10 
DAPHNE in. .95; $8.25 per 10; 10-12 
in. $1.20; $11.25 per 10. 
Finest ground cover 
PAGHYSANDRA under trees, ever- 
green beds, shrub 
borders, shady places, $1.80 per 10; 100 
$14.50. 
KOLKWITZIA per 10. Also Rhododen- 
drons, Evergreens, 


Perennials, Ferns, Roses, Red Barberry. 
Leaflet. 


AMHERST NURSERIES 
BR. F. D. 3 Amherst, Mass. 














18-24 in. $1.40; $13.80 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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For the “Outdoor Living Room” 





Send for the new 
1930 EDITION 


HORSFORD’S 
ANNUAL 


The new Horsford Catalog 
embraces a wide range of 
perennials, all fully described 
and prices given. Our collec- 
tion of Hardy Lilies is quite 
complete and we offer a spe- 


HORSFORD’S HARDY 
PERENNIALS ARE A 
PERENNIAL JOY 


Regal Lupines, Regal Lilies, Regal 
Delphinium, Iris, Violas, Bleeding 
Heart, Globe Flowers, Coral Bells, 
Columbines, Campanulas, Poppies 
and so on through the entire season 
you can have color in the garden 
and flowers for cutting. Our Peren- 
nials are extra hardy, thoroughly 
acclimated and should succeed any- 
where. 

This year we are offering new 














Heucheras, Violas, Hemerocallis 
and Pentstemons. 


FHHORSFORD 


CHARLOTTF VERMONT 


cial list of Rock Garden 
Plants. Also Vines, Ferns, 
Evergreens, Roses, Shrubs and 
Trees. Write now for your 
copy — sent for the asking. 











Are flowers your hobby ? 


Work With Them ... Live With Them 
the Year Round in a KING Greenhouse 


Do you love the gentle beauty of flowers? Do you 
thrill at learning their secrets, and seeing them develop 
so miraculously from tiny shoots? 


In a cozy little King Greenhouse you can grow any 
variety of plant or flower—even the rarest. And you 
get to know them intimately. Fall and winter no longer 
mean the end of this pleasant pastime! 


Let us tell you in detail about the many convenient 
models of Kings especially appealing to the flower lover. 
Write today for Catalog. 


KING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


535 Wheatfield Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 























MARCH 15, 1930 























)BBINKé ATKIN 


Ask for 
Catalog 


ROSES— Spring Planting 


Several hundred thousand 2-year-old low-budded, field-grown plants, in 
several hundred varieties, are ready for shipping as soon as weather per- 
mits. Many are new and rare, including Mrs. G. A. VAN ROSSEM, 
LADY MARGARET STEWART, PRESIDENT HERBERT 
HOOVER, EVEREST the largest white rose and the well known 
ETOILE DE HOLLANDE in the Hybrid Tea group. THELMA, one 
of the new dainty Pink Climbers and many others. Also the wonderful 
Hybrid Perpetual ARRILLAGA. 


“Roses by Bobbink & Atkins” our special catalog, is profusely illustrated 
in color, describing and pricing the older favorite Roses as well as the newest 
novelties. Intelligent comments are given on the merits and demerits of the 
various varieties. All are classified and arranged to assist you in making a perfect 
selection. A copy will be mailed to those who intend to plant Roses. 


Hardy Herbaceous Plants 


A complete catalog of new and old-fashioned flowers, Hardy Chrysanthemums, 
Delphiniums, Marshmallows, Peonies, Iris, Phlox, Poppies, Rock Garden Plants 
in large variety. Beautifully illustrated. A table indicating Flowering Period, 
Height and Color is a feature. A copy will be mailed to those who intend to 
plant perennials. 


Visit 
ursery 





Evergreens Our Specialties 

An illustrated catalog of Coniferous Ever- Azalea Mollis and Pontica, Hardy Evergreen 
7: Sh ! : . Azaleas, Chinese Magnolias, Cotoneasters, 
mn eae won a ‘Tees Japanese Maples, Rhododendrons, and Blue 
jowering Shrubs, and Trees, ge Plants, Spruce, grafted, Koster and Moerheimi 

Hardy Vines, and conservatory plants. varieties. 

In your request for catalog it is important to state definitely what you 
intend to plant, as we issue several catalogs. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford, N. J. 


You will confer a favor on us by mentioning “Horticulture” 


























CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 





PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 





T. A. HAVEMEYER ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Owner Manager _| 


























